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A PERIOD OF RE-EXAMINATION 


OVERNMENT is a cooperative venture which has 
(; as one of its major purposes “to promote the 

general welfare.” One of the most difficult tasks 
of government is determining how it can best meet 
his purpose. 

Making these determinations is a continuing re- 
sponsibility of people through government. Just now 

¢ are going through a special period of reexamina- 
fion. New people are at the helm in our nation and 
in many of the states. Methods of administration, 
as well as basic aims and goals of government, are 
being rethought. Public welfare is an important gov- 
trnmental function both in terms of the human lives 
it touches and the expenditures it makes. It is only 
natural, therefore, that public welfare—indeed the 

hole field of social security—should receive major 
ntion in this rethinking process. 

In Washington fast and creditable action was taken 
m one long-time goal of APWA, the establishment 
of the new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Various committees and commissions are 
being established to reexamine matters which pertain 
directly or indirectly to our field of service. 
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An Analysis of Income for Years 1931-1952... 


Financial Statement_________ 


{ TABLE OF CONTENTS ] 


Public welfare people welcome objective examina- 
tions of goals and methods as one opportunity to test 
the validity of the present programs and to bring 
about necessary improvements. The Annual Report, 
which appears in this issue, reflects the part that 
APWA plays in national developments. This issue 
also summarizes what has happened in a cross-section 
of the states insofar as public welfare legislation is 
concerned. Our Biennial Round Table in December 
and the regional conferences represent opportunities 
to keep abreast of developments and to think through 
their significance. 

As public welfare people we are happy to cooperate 
in the current rethinking process. If members of the 
Association are to be most helpful in this process, 
we as individuals must do our own objective reexam- 
ination of not only present programs but also pro- 
posals that may be made. Likewise we must be 
prepared to evaluate new ideas and to express our 
own viewpoint in a clear and forceful manner. Thus 
we will be doing our part in making it possible to 
maintain the progress which has been made and to 
develop more effective welfare services. 
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urinG 1952 the American Public Welfare Asso- 
1] ciation, as a well established national private 
organization in the field of public welfare, has 
grown in importance and usefulness to both its own 
members and other individuals and organizations. In- 
creasingly, the Association has been called upon to 
speak for public welfare and to issue statements which 
set forth basic principles and opinions. Furthermore, 
the total membership of the Association was greater 
at the end of the year than it had ever been before, 
and the number of members participating in over-all 
program activities increased during the year. Requests 
for information, consultation, and service received 
from the members of the Association and from other 
agencies and individuals throughout the country in- 
creased not only in volume but also in scope. 
During this year the Association has continued to 
examine its program and extend its services. While 
APWA has not yet reached the point in budget or 
staff where it can fulfill adequately all of the objectives 
set forth in its By-Laws or meet the numerous re- 
quests received, on the other hand the interest and 
support of the membership have made it possible for 
the staff to take greater cognizance of the needs of 
the membership and of public welfare in general and 
to move toward expanding its program and toward 
providing particular services currently needed. Mem- 
bers have become increasingly willing to contribute 
their time and their energy, in addition to their 
money, to make it possible for the Association to move 
toward fulfilling to the greatest possible extent the 


purpose for which it was created. 
penaciered EVIDENCE of the vitality of the organiza- 

tion is found in its conferences and its committee 
work. It is in these areas of the program that there 
is the greatest membership participation at the “grass- 
roots” level. Accomplishments of the committees re- 
flect careful and fruitful work and underline the 
desirability of utilizing the experience, talents, and 
abilities of members in formulating and carrying out 


the Association’s program. 
No National Round Table was held in 1952, since 


CONFERENCES 


Report to the Board of Directors for 1952 


LOULA DUNN, Director 
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revisions in the By-Laws, which were approved by the 
Board of Directors and the total membership, provided 
for biennial rather than annual national meetings. 
The 1952 regional conferences, therefore, had new 
significance. They were unusually successful in many 
ways. More than one-half of the members attended 
the six regional conferences. It is noteworthy that an 
APWA regional conference was held for the first time 
in Canada. The West Coast Regional Conference, 
which met in Victoria, British Columbia, reflected the 
mutual interests and close cooperation of these two 
nations in the field of public welfare. Attendance at 
the conferences in 1952 was more than 22 percent 
larger than the 1951 registration, with 3,800 attending, 
as compared with 3,100 in 1951. Furthermore, the 
attendance at the six conferences was more evenly 
distributed among the regions than had been true in 
earlier years, as the conferences which had formerly 
drawn a smaller number increased their registration, 
thus accounting for much of the total increase. 

There is a close relationship between the regional 
conferences and the total membership of the Asso 
ciation. It is through the regional conferences that 
more of the members in the outlying areas come 
to know about APWA and to feel the benefit of its 
services. At the six 1952 conferences a total of 462 
memberships were sold and many more resulted from 
interest in the conferences which was engendered 
by the Membership Committee. The Board of Di- 
rectors, at its meeting in November 1952, reaffirmed 
the belief that the plan of rotating these conferences 
among the various states in the regions is important to 
the total program. 

The Association is indebted to the state and local 
public welfare agencies in the host states for their 
assistance in planning for regional conferences. The 
administrators and their staff give a great deal of time 
to the planning of the program and to making ar- 
rangements for the conference. It is through the co 
operation of the host states that APWA is able to 
carry on so extensive a program on a limited budget. 

The Association participated in the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, which was held in Chicago 
in 1952. A consultation and exhibit booth and hotel 
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headquarters were maintained and throughout the 
conference the staff consulted with numerous people 
in public welfare and related fields. There were also 
meetings of the National Council of State Public As- 
sistance and Welfare Administrators and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators. 

Representatives of the membership or the staff also 
participated in other national and State conferences 
related to public welfare. 

CoMMITTEES AND CouNCILs 

OMMITTEE PARTICIPATION affords members an oppor- 
[| tunity to exchange experiences and gain new ideas 
in particular fields of interest and to assist the Asso- 
ciation in carrying forward its work in the special 
areas covered by the committees. Each committee is 
authorized by the Board and appointed by the Presi- 
dent. These committees have their functions set forth 
at the time of appointment and their major activities 
during the year are summarized in annual reports 
submitted to the Board of Directors by the committee 
chairman. Approximately one-sixth of the members 
engaged in some form of committee activity during 
1952, including the standing and special committees. 

The following standing committees functioned dur- 
ing the year: Civil Defense and Public Welfare, 
Finance, Medical Care, Membership, Services to Chil- 
dren, Social Work Education and Personnel, and Wel- 
fare Policy. As a result of a special grant from the 
Doris Duke Foundation, a new committee was formed 
during the year to study special problems in the area 
of the aging. In September the work of the Advis- 
ory Committee on the Aid to Dependent Children 
Study was completed with the publication of the 
study, Future Citizens All. 

The Committee on Civil Defense and Public Wel- 
fare continued to study the relationships between the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and the wel- 
fare agencies charged with the civil defense responsi- 
bilities. One bulletin was prepared during the year 
and issued to the agency membership. In connection 
with the work of this committee APWA had a part- 
time consultant on its staff, and special programs 
were planned for most of the regional conferences. 

The Finance and Membership Committees were of 
great value in obtaining money necessary for financing 
the program. Members of the Finance Committee 
assisted in securing Foundation grants for special 
projects. The Membership Committee increased its 
forts to secure members, especially supporting and 
sustaining members. Quotas and goals were raised 
above those of the previous year and were again 
taised for 1953. An examination of the increase in 
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membership gives evidence of the great volunteer 
service this group rendered. 

Through the Medical Care Committee cooperative 
relations have been developed with the American 
Public Health Association, the American Hospital 
Association, the American Medical Association, the 
Commission on Chronic Illness, and the Commission 
on Financing of Hospital Care. APWA has repre- 
sentation on the Inter-Association Committee on 
Health as one of the participating organizations. 
Through the American Public Health Association 
APWA secured a special grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and thus was able to add to the staff a 
Medical Care Consultant. A joint committee of 
APWA and APHA developed a much needed and 
extremely useful statement, “Tax-Supported Medical 
Care for the Needy,” which was approved by the 
Medical Care Committee and the APWA Board and 
published in the October issue of Pustic Wexrare. 
Ways of implementing the principles contained in 
this statement are now being studied by the Medical 
Care Committee. 

The Committee on Services to Children had several 
sub-committees working throughout the year. One 
of these was concerned with the development of 
projects that might be used to secure special Founda- 
tion grants. Others had under consideration state- 
ments pertaining to such areas as protective services, 
services to youth, and government's responsibility for 
children. Representatives of this Committee worked 
with a special sub-committee of the Committee on 
Social Work Education and Personnel on the devel- 
opment of a statement on the job of the child welfare 
worker. 

The Committee on Social Work Education and 
Personnel completed a statement on the public as- 
sistance worker’s job, which was submitted to and 
approved by the Board at its April meeting. This 
statement was issued as a special publication and has 
been well received by public welfare agencies, schools 
of social work, universities and numerous other in- 
terested groups. The Committee plans to develop 
similar statements pertaining to other areas of work 
in public welfare. 

Other sub-committees worked on a project proposal 
for possible use as a basis for a request for Foundation 
funds and on the collection of information on edu- 
cational leave policies. Through this Committee the 
Association keeps in touch with the work of the 
Council on Social Work Education. 


The Welfare Policy Committee completed its work 
on a statement of principles, “Essentials of Public 
Welfare,” which had been under consideration for 
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some time. This statement had been widely distrib- 
uted in several drafts and had served as a basis for 
discussion at numerous conferences. The statement 
was transmitted to the Board of Directors at its 
meeting in November and received approval. Ar- 
rangements were made for the publication of this 
important statement in the January, 1953 issue of 
Pusuic Wetrare. Earlier in the year the Welfare Policy 
Committee completed a definitive statement for the 
Board of Directors concerning public access to public 
assistance records. This statement, entitled “Release 
of Public Assistance Information,” was published as 
a special pamphlet for the total membership of the 
Association, and it has been used widely. Two sub- 
committees were appointed to study “Public Welfare 
in Community Organization and Social Planning” 
and “The Place and Use of Citizen Boards and Ad- 
visory Committees in Public Welfare Programs.” 

The regional conference programs were formulated 
and other conference arrangements made by the six 
regional conference committees. Through these com- 
mittees interest in and support of the APWA 
program are particularly outstanding. Enthusiastic 
approval by those who attended the conferences gave 
further evidence of the importance of the conferences 
to the membership and of the advantages in having 
the membership plan their programs in terms of their 
own needs and interests. 

The National Nominating Committee prepared a 
roster of nominees for officers and Board members- 
at-large from the membership. The regional nom- 
inating committees submitted nominations for the 
Board representatives for their regions. The election 
gave APWA a new set of officers and a number of 
new Board members. Regional representation, which 
had become uneven as a result of combining voting 
and conference regions, was again evenly distributed 
through the process of electing different numbers of 
representatives from the regions. Among the new 
officers to be elected were two additional vice-presi- 
dents, for whom provision was made in the revised 
By-Laws which the membership approved by mail 
ballot during 1951 and which became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1952. At the same time the number of mem- 
bers-at-large was reduced from six to four. 

The Association has continued its participation in 
the Council on Social Work Education and, under 
the By-Laws of the Council, has the responsibility 
of naming Council representatives from the public 
agency field. The first representatives began their 
terms of office in 1952. 

The Association was represented on a number of 
national committees by its members. It was further 


represented on various national boards and commit. 
tees by the staff. The participation of the Associa 
tion in the activities of other related organizations is 
important and should be more extensive, thus increas. 
ing its effectiveness in the whole field of public wel. 
fare. 

The Association has three National Councils (State 
Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, Local 
Public Welfare Administrators, and Field Representa 
tives) with full Board approval. Other special interes 
groups have indicated their desire to form a council 
and are exploring ways and means of doing so. Spe 
cial council meetings were scheduled for each of the 
regional conferences, and these proved to be of par. 
ticular significance since there was no national meet 
ing in 1952. The Councils also undertook special 
activities of interest to their membership. 


PuBLICATIONS 


HE PUBLICATIONS which the Association is able to 
[ane are important as an expression of policy 
and give further service to members. A copy of each of 
these publications is sent free of charge to agency 
members. Individual members receive Pustic We 
FARE, “Letter to Members,” and “Regional Conference 
Bulletins.” 

During 1952, as a result of action by the Board of 
Directors in November, 1951, the publication program 
was revised. The number of issues of Pustic WELFARE 
was reduced from ten to four but the size of the 
journal was increased. The editorial policies wert 
also modified in order to make this quarterly journal 
more professional in character and in order to print 
more articles of interest in the various areas of public 
welfare. Special publications were issued to absorb 
some of the materials which were formerly contained 
in Pustic WELFARE. 

The content of the “Letter to Members” was slightly 
modified so as to provide the membership both with 
information concerning the activities in the nation’s 
capitol, prepared by the Washington representative, 
and with special news concerning the Association and 
public welfare in general, written by the Director. 

In order to give the membership a report on the 
reigonal conferences, which had formerly been cov- 
ered in Pustic WexFare, special bulletins were pub 
lished in the format of the “Letter to Members.” Each 
conference was covered by one of these bulletins 
written by a member from the region concerned. In 
this way, it was possible to give a better account of 
the programs of the regions than had been possible 
through Pustic WeFare and, at the same time, t0 
secure “grass-roots” participation in this phase of the 
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conferences. 
The outstanding publication of the year was Fu- 
ture Citizens All, a study of the Aid to Dependent 


Children program by Dr. Gordon Blackwell and Dr. 
Raymond Gould of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science of the University of North Carolina. The 
Association was able able to sponsor this research 
project through a special grant from the Field Foun- 
dation. Thirty-eight states, Alaska, and the District 
of Columbia cooperated. The study was published in 
September, and through a special press conference, 
press releases, and review copies submitted to various 


.) publications, it was given attention by many news- 


papers and periodicals. Greatly needed factual data 
and descriptive material on this important aspect of 
public welfare were made available in this largest 
research project ever undertaken by APWA. The 
book is a valuable document for public welfare agen- 
cies, schools, legislative bodies, and others. 

Additional publications which have already been 
mentioned are “The Public Assistance Worker,” 
‘Release of Public Assistance Information,” and “Tax- 
Supported Medical Care for the Needy.” 

Materials which have been collected from State and 
local welfare agencies concerning their activities in 
the field of services to the aging were being analyzed 
toward the end of the year. It is anticipated that a 
special publication describing these services will be 
produced in 1953. 

More publications are expected in the field of medi- 
cal care as the result of a questionnaire submitted 
to state agencies requesting information with regard 
to their programs. It is planned that there will be 
a series of bulletins on various phases of this work. 

The thirteenth annual edition of the Pustic WELFARE 
Directory was published in April. This publication 
constitutes one of the major services to members. 
Through the cooperation of all federal, state, terri- 
torial, and commonwealth welfare departments in 
the United States, as well as a number of local agen- 
ties, and the national and provincial departments 
in Canada, current data were available on the pro- 
grams and staff of public welfare and related agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. Changes, 
which had formerly been printed in Pustic WeLFareE, 
were issued to all purchasers and to the agency mem- 
bers, who each received one free copy of the Direcrory. 

After several years when there were few special 
publications, it is gratifying to see the number pro- 
duced in 1952 and those under consideration. It is 
hoped and expected that the Association can continue 
to produce policy and informational statements per- 
taining to public welfare. The requests which are 
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received indicate the need for these publications and 
the responsibility for producing them is recognized 
as one of APWA’s major objectives. 


FINANCES AND MEMBERSHIP 


INANCIAL supPorT given by the membership reflects 
F the recognition of the importance of the Associa- 
tion to its members. In 1952 the total income was $117,- 
140.27. Of this total, 72.1 percent came from mem- 
bership dues, with 28 percent of the total coming 
from individual members and 44.1 per cent coming 
from agency members. This was not an increase 
percentage-wise over 1951, but since the total income 
was greater than in 1951, the actual income from 
membership dues was greater. 

The other major source of income for the Associa- 
tion was its publication sales, with 17.6 percent of the 
total coming from this source. An increase in receipts 
from the sale of the Direcrory was due largely to 
the necessary adjustment in price from $5.00 to $7.50, 
as authorized by the Board in 1951. 

The regional conference income from registration 
was not sufficient to cover the costs of the conferences 
in spite of the contributions which were made by the 
host states. For this reason, at its meeting in No- 
vember, the Board of Directors voted to increase the 
registration fees at regional conferences and at the 
National Round Table Conference, at the same time 
making a greater differentiation between the fees for 
members and non-members. The fees for the rgional 
conferences were changed from $1.00 to $2.00 for 
members, and from $2.00 to $4.00 for non-members. 
For the Round Table Conference, the fees were 
changed from $2.00 to $3.00 for members and from 
$3.00 to $5.00 for non-members. 

At the end of the year it was possible for the 
working capital fund to be increased by $2,680.11, 
leaving a balance of $10,000 to be carried forward 
into 1953 in order to meet the early expenses of the 
year. This is in contrast to the balance of $4,000 
which was brought forward in 1952. 

During the year the Association secured a special 
grant from the Doris Duke Foundation for work in 
the area of the aging. Through the American Public 
Health Association a special three-year grant was 
also secured from the Rockefeller Foundation for con- 
sultation service in medical care. The Field Founda- 
tion made a special grant for the years 1953 and 1954 
to provide consultation service in the field of child 
welfare. During the year the Foundation grants for 
the Aid to Dependent Children study and the Revenue 
Survey, as well as the special grant for Medical Care 
Committee work, were liquidated. 
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By the end of the year the Association had over 
6,000 members—more than ever before. This included 
894 agency members and 5,268 individual members. 
Agency members included hundreds of local, state, 
territorial, and commonwealth welfare departments 
in the United States, Canadian welfare agencies, and 
a number of related agencies and institutions. The 
increase in membership was largely responsible for 
the larger total income. 


STAFF 


HERE WERE several changes in the professional staff 

during 1952. Through most of the year, in addition 
to the office staff, there were the following staff mem- 
bers: a director, an administrative consultant, a part- 
time consultant on professional services, a Washing- 
ton representative, and a membership secretary. New 
positions which were established and filled during the 
year were medical care consultant, administrative as- 
sistant, and, at the end of the year, assistant director. 
The position of administrative consultant, which 
was held by Guy Justis until January 15, was not 
filled when his successor, Edgar Hare, Jr., resigned 
November 28. By the end of the year, on the basis 
of a special grant from the Field Foundation, plans 
were under way to add to the staff a child welfare 
consultant. This position had remained unfilled on 
the staff for several years, and the Association is par- 
ticularly pleased to be able to have a child welfare 
consultant once again on the staff. In addition to 
these regular staff members, APWA was able to have 
special consultation services from Elizabeth Wicken- 
den and to have James Brindle the earlier part of 
the year and Alden Bevier the latter part of the year 
as special consultant on civil defense. 

The Board of Directors at its meeting in November 
unanimously approved a retirement plan for the 
Association staff so that for the first time in 1953 
there will be a retirement system for the members of 
the staff who remain for two years or longer. This 
plan is in addition to the OASI coverage which was 
begun in 1951. 


SpecitaL ACTIVITIES 


EAR THE END of 1951 the Association had added to 
N its staff a Washington representative on a full-time 
rather than a part-time basis. Throughout the year 
the Washington office kept the membership informed 
on important legislative trends and other develop- 
ments concerning public welfare. The “Letter to 
Members,” special bulletins, letters, telegrams, and 
consultation were the media for the transmittal of 
this information. Through the Washington office 
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contacts have been maintained also with the federal 
and national agencies concerned with public welfare. 

State legislation in the area of public welfare wa; 
followed and, in a number of instances, the Asso 
ciation’s advice was sought and consultation requested 
on desirable changes in public welfare statutes and 
national trends in this field. 

The staff continued to handle a large volume of 
inquiries from members, students preparing to enter 
the field of public welfare, and other interested in. 
dividuals and agencies. Contact with other organiza. 
tions is maintained through the receipt of publications 
and periodicals which are in turn made available to 
members through the loan library service and through 
exhibits at APWA conferences and at other confer. 
ences where exhibits are requested. 

Consultation service continued to be extensive and 
varied. A number of workshops and institutes were 
conducted by members of the staff. In addition, the 
staff participated in state conferences of social work 
and similar meetings. 

Recruitment and replacement of personnel con 
tinues to be an important service. While the staff is 
unable to maintain an extensive personnel service, 
agencies and individuals are aided whenever possible 
Even though services are limited in this field, there 
are significant examples of how workers and agencie: 
have been aided. 

In fulfilling its responsibilities during the year, the 
staff traveled a total of more than 75,000 miles, spent 
more than 350 days away from their headquarters, 
and visited public welfare departments and related 
agencies in all sections of the United States and par 
of Canada. As staff service increases, it is hoped tha 
these contacts may be extended. 

The Board of Directors met twice during the year: 
on April 19 and on November 21 and 22. In the 
interim period, policy decisions were cleared by mail 


SUMMARY 


HE YEAR 1952 can thus be seen as a year when for 
[ee activities continued, many new interests de 
veloped, and additional services were initiated. The 
broadening needs and interests of the membership 
have been important in determining the direction is| 
which the Association should move within staff an¢ 





budget limitations. The increasing support of the 

membership has given clear evidence of the value 0 

APWA to its members. The importance of its plact 

in relation to other agencies and fields of interest ha 

been shown through the range of requests for policy) 

statements, opinions, information, and participation. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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GENERAL OPERATIONS 
Income 

Balance Carried Forward...» 
I ee 
Publication Sales — 
CE 
Eee ee 
Surveys and Honorariums.._. 
Miscellaneous 9... 


SELLA TE TEAR MILE TI I 


Expenses 
he a eset cetacean cpeinnietnisinnsh 
Social Security Contributions_»_ 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 





Financial Stateme 


1952 


saves 4,000.00 


84,451.10 

—_—— 20,564.81 
711.25 

4,495.00 

2,289.95 

628.16 


——--—-—$117,140.27 


______$ 59,798.61 


703.97 





Staff Retirement 


a atten attleiecbiiehsalesibvnneSinonicaliies 
IIIT 2 tncscccaschrnmsbiarwectsnbennsnanietittltintisitensiaheneininiaats 


Travel _.. 


7,940.62 


3,473.16 
3,052.59 
re _ 804.22 





Dues and Library. Ee 


Publications _...___. 


16,105.81 





Membership Maintenance 


2,314.14 





a III scares iennsamensinnenenncainaiienesioniene 


Conferences __..__ 
Committee Work ____. 


ee 


895.00 
5,894.85 
1,090.55 
2,386.64 





I cissuisdsscisniasiniltestnintialeaiiincdioiivuapsiniaes 


Excess of Income over Expense. 
Less Transfer to Working Capital. 


Balance Carried Forward ____. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Aid to Dependent Children 


Balance Carried Forward (Field Foundation)» 
adhe adeiasdntcieicisl _$ 4,728.01 


Eupenecs 
ER eae eae ae ee ea meee LEP Se TS 


Medical Care Committee Work 
Balance Carried Forward (Doris Duke Foundation) 


IIIS ahcthenisheabelenesoachnbd eines pated 


a a 


$104,460.16 


12,680.11 
2,680.11 


........-$ 10,000.00 


4,728.01 


rw 


_..$ none 


=e $ 554.44 


-$ 554.44 


_.$ none 


Budget for 
1953 
$ 10,000.0 
92,000. 
22,000.0 
800.00 
10,800.00 
4,000.00 
200.00 


$139,800.00 


$ 79,200.00 
900.00 
2,500.00 
9,400.00 
4,900.00 
6,000.00 
1,500.00 
19,000.00 
3,500.00 
900.00 
11,000.00 
1,000.04" 


$139,800.00 


Increase over 1952 is due to registration for Biennial Round Table and change in registration fees. 


* Includes expense of Biennial Round Table. 
Included in items of general expense above. 
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.00 
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).00 
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),00 


).00 


).00 
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0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.0 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.07 


10.0 





RE ASSOCIATION 


2 and Budget for 1953 


Revenue Survey 

Balance Carried Forward (Carnegie, Rockefeller, 

Columbia and Field scenic 
EE icicipmennaeiheeniienacseneas 


Balance 


Civil Defense and Public Welfare 
Balance Carried Forward (Field Foundation) 
Expenses 





Balance 


Aging 
Balance Carried Forward 


Income (Doris Duke Foundation) 
Total Income ~ 

Expenses 

eee 


Medical Care 
Balance Carried Forward. 


Income (American Public Health Association) 
Total Income 

Expenses 

Balance 


Child Welfare 


_..§ 3,157.57 


__ is 
_$ 112358 


$ none 


10,000.00 
$ 10,000.00 





2,028.07 


_$ 7,971.93 


_$ none 


10,000.00 


..-$ 10,000.00 
5,408.59 
$ 4,591.41 


i ah a eee Loe. ee 


SIU seiipnovission:oveisnsnsinnebcnipaccdinabaieedalinsupeeipreaabicattitaneaiitieiiininietin 


Balance __ 


Summary of Fund Balances as of December 31, 1952 
General Operations —___ 
Working Capital 
Project on Aging. 
Medical Care Project digi 
Civil Defense and Public Welfare. 


Total 








Balances Represented By: 
Cash on Deposit 
Imprest Funds —_ 


__$ 10,000.00 
6,813.66 
7,971.93 
4591.41 
1,123.58 


._-$ 30,500.58 


._$ 29,634.50 
866.08 





Total 











$ 30,500.58 


Budget for 
1953 


$ 1,123.58 
1,123.58 


$ none 


$ 7,971.93 
10,000.00 
$17 17,971.93 





17,971.93 


$ none 


$ 4,591.41 
7,408.59 
$ 12,000.00 
12,000.00. 





$ none 


$ 15,000.00 
$ 15,000.00 


$ none 








Commission on Chronic Illness Plans 


Conference on Care of the Long-Term Patient 


DEAN W. ROBERTS, M.D. 


Director, Commission on Chronic Illness 


because of the increase in chronic illness, none has 

more immediate and urgent significance for pub- 
lic welfare than the problem of providing care for 
the long-term patient. It is all too frequently the 
crushing effects of prolonged illness which bring in- 
dividuals and families to the end of their own re- 
sources and force them to seek public aid. It was 
recognition of this fact that led APWA to take the 
initiative in the movement which led to the founding 
of the Commission on Chronic Illness. 

The Commission has undertaken a number of proj- 
ects which promise to yield definitive data on the 
extent of the problem—an area in which there can 
now be only educated guesses. In 1951 the Commis- 
sion held a conference which focussed national atten- 
tion on the preventive aspects of chronic disease. The 
publications based on that conference provide a blue- 
print for action on prevention and control—the long- 
range answers to progress against chronic illness. 

The Commission is now turning its attention to 
plans for a National Conference on Care of the Long- 
Term Patient. APWA is joining with the American 
Hospital Association, American Medical Association, 
American Public Health Association and the Public 
Health Service to co-sponsor the Conference with the 
Commission. Lucille M. Smith is the Executive Secre- 
tary and Pearl Bierman, APWA Medical Care Con- 
sultant, is serving as a member of the Conference 
staff. The dates and place of the Conference meeting 
will be decided later. 

The significance of the Conference for public wel- 
fare is high-lighted by the fact that the focus will be 
on the needs of the estimated 4,000,000 persons whose 
illness or disability is such that some sort of com- 
munity organization must be brought to bear on the 
solution of their problem. The Conference is being 
planned on the assumption that most communities 
are aroused to the importance of the problem, many 
are now undertaking to provide appropriate care, and 
the question is not so much the need to do something 


[' THE RANGE of problems posed for this country 
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but, rather, how best to do it. 


We are convinced that the success of such a Con. 
ference will be proportionate to the spade work done 
in advance. To assure thorough and comprehensive 
consideration of all facets of the subject, approxi 
mately thirty study groups are beginning a year’ 
work in preparation for the Conference meeting 
These study groups are made up of 8 to 10 person 
each, selected from a variety of professions and pos 
sessing wide knowledge and experience on the par. 
ticular subject they have been assigned. 


The study group method is fundamental to the 
plan for this Conference. The Conference staff will 
develop the guide lines for the use of the study groups 
to assure that the work proceeds in an orderly fashion 
and that the essential points are covered by each 
group. As pertinent data are available from the nv- 
merous relevant research projects now underway, thes 
data will be channelled to the appropriate study group. 


Members of each study group have been chosen 
from a single locality, whenever possible, and the 
groups have been located throughout the country to 
take advantage of distinguished local experience with 
the subject. 


The subject matter for the preparatory work has 
been divided into five major headings: the patient 
at home; the patient in an institution; integration of 
facilities and services; research needed; methods of 
financing. Within the framework of these major 
divisions the study groups will work on such subject: 
as homemaker services, foster home care for adult 
and children, the role of nursing homes and their 
interrelationship with general hospitals, licensing and 
standard setting, the role of coordinating agencies, 
pre-paid plans and governmental financing. 


The organizations sponsoring the Conference ex 
pect that the year of preparatory work and the Cor 
ference meeting itself will establish direction and st 
next steps for local, state, and national programs for 
care of the long-term patient. 
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A Salute to Arthur J. Altmeyer 


FEDELE F. FAURI, Dean 


School of Social Work, University of Michigan 


Security, retired from Federal service on April 

10, 1953. Mr. Altmeyer had served for over 
seventeen years in the social security program. When 
the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, he was 
appointed a member of the Social Security Board and 
later served as Chairman of the Board from Febru- 
ary 1937 to July 1946 when the Board was abolished 
and its functions transferred to the Federal Security 
Administrator. He was then appointed Commissioner 
for Social Security, which position he held until April 
1953. 

Public welfare workers have long recognized Mr. 
Altmeyer as one of the most important figures in the 
social welfare field in the United States. The pro- 
grams and policies with which he was so intimately 
connected have benefited millions of Americans dur- 
ing the past two decades. Mr. Altmeyer’s distin- 
guished contribution to social legislation and public 
welfare administration is well known throughout the 
field of public welfare. His wide experience and 
knowledge have earned for him the admiration and 
respect of the thousands of persons who worked with 
him in State and Federal social security programs. 

In 1952 Mr. Altmeyer was given the distinguished 
service award of the Federal Security Agency in rec- 
ognition of his “distinguished contributions to the 
enrichment of humanity through long advocacy of 
social legislation and achievement in its administra- 
tion.” The award stated: “Your name has become so 
identified with social security in the United States 
that it is no misnomer to refer to you as ‘Mr. Social 
Security.’ Under your expert guidance social security 
—both the social insurance system and the welfare 
programs—has become part of the basic fabric of our 
institutions and our way of life. You have given tire- 
lessly of your time and efforts to the advancement 
of human welfare. In the international field, as well 
as in our own country, you are identified with the 
forces that work constructively for the betterment of 
humanity.” 

It would take many pages to recount all of the out- 
standing contributions which Mr. Altmeyer has made 
to social welfare programs. As Assistant Secretary of 


A\’sex J. Atrmeyer, the Commissioner for Social 
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Labor in 1934, he served as Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Board of the Committee on Economic Security 
appointed by President Roosevelt. He played a major 
role in developing the basic philosophy and specific 
programs which were embodied in the Social Se- 
curity Act. It was Mr. Altmeyer who had the fore- 
sight to transform the criticisms against the initial 
social security program into the proposal, in 1939, for 
adding survivors’ insurance benefits to the original 
1935 Act. He was the primary force behind the non- 
partisan and efficient administration of the “world’s 
largest insurance company.” He testified before Con- 
gressional committees with respect to every major im- 
provement in the social security programs. He was 
the guiding force behind the proposal in 1939 for the 
merit system requirement in the public assistance 
programs which made such a great contribution to 
improving public welfare administration and public 
service generally. It was Mr. Altmeyer who con- 
ceived and advocated the advisory welfare services 
program adopted by the United Nations. 


Mr. Altmeyer’s record in developing the cooperative 
working relationships inherent in the Federal-State 
welfare programs of the Social Security Act has been 
marked by breadth of understanding and high ideal- 
ism. All who worked with him respected the integrity 
of his never-ceasing effort to make social security a 
practical, effective program for the prevention and 
alleviation of dependency. Occasional differences with 
State administrators on specific issues of method were 
treated by Mr. Altmeyer as the natural and useful by- 
product of our Federal-State system. The disinterested 
idealism of his motivation and his dedication to the 
public welfare, in its broadest sense, is beyond chal- 
lenge. 

Although Mr. Altmeyer was a Federal official for 
nearly twenty years, he had been a State administrator 
the previous fifteen years. He was able, therefore, to 
understand the difficult problems which a State ad- 
ministrator faced. During the ’20s he was Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which ad- 
ministered the State labor laws, including workmen’s 

(Continued on page 105) 
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A Practicable Training Program To Meet 


A Community Need 
FRANK P. HIGGINS 


This description of a public agency work-training project demonstrates 
how, with a relatively small financial expenditure and a sizeable investment 
of ingenuity and community cooperation, a group of recipients was helped 
to become self-supporting. Mr. Higgins was Employment Representative, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, at the time of this project. 





OR A NUMBER of years the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
Fission has been active in helping assistance 

recipients to regain a self-support status through 
various kinds of employment programs. Until re- 
cently the emphasis has been placed primarily on en- 
couraging and guiding the able-bodied, experienced 
worker who is receiving assistance solely because of 
unemployment caused by lack of job opportunities. 
This service to the able-bodied recipient with em- 
ployment experience, however, has been a sectional 
project, and while it is still a continuing agency func- 
tion, other employment programs are being constantly 
considered for persons receiving assistance who have 
the handicap of inexperience and lack training to 
meet the employment market. One such project is 
the Domestic Workers Training Program, which is 
the text of this article. 

The Domestic Workers Training Program was first 
introduced in East St. Louis, Illinois about 15 months 
ago. The idea behind this plan was to train recipients 
of Aid to Dependent Children and General Assis- 
tance to qualify for domestic jobs in the area, where 
such help was known to be needed. The first training 
class met on March 19, 1952 and by December 31, 
1952 five training classes had graduated 42 persons, 
and plans for future classes were complete. Starting as 
an experiment, the project has been so successful that 
the program is now about to be introduced in several 
other areas of the State. 

East St. Louis was chosen as the locale for the ven- 
ture because there the Aid to Dependent Children 
rolls and the General Assistance rolls combined were 
large enough to provide an adequate number of 
women to be trained. In addition, the large population 
in the area (including St. Louis, Missouri) promised 
an excellent opportunity for job placement. This 
was confirmed by a survey prior to the start of the 


project, but the details of that survey will not be in- 
cluded here. 


SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


HE TRAINEES for the program were selected on the 
Toasis of age, health, personal appearance, alertness, 
willingness, and the availability of care for any chil- 
dren in the home. The selection process followed 
four steps and usually resulted in the elimination of 
approximately fifty per cent of the persons originally 
referred. First, the caseworkers in the County Depart- 
ment of Welfare and the various township offices 
participating in the program referred the names of 
persons they considered suitable for training according 
to the qualifications specified above. These referrals 
were made to the employment representative who sv- 
pervised the program, and who, as the second step, 
read the case record on each person referred. By this 
means some of the referrals were eliminated and 
others selected for a personal interview. This third 
phase, the personal interview, gave the employment 
representative an opportunity to evaluate each person 
interviewed on the basis of personality characteristics, 
and also served to supplement the information ob- 
tained from the case record. Since ten trainees was the 
maximum number admitted to any class the choice 
between persons was, at this point, based on compari- 
sons and some of the persons eliminated for considera- 
tion for the current class were reconsidered and 
selected for a later class. The final phase of selection 
was the physical examination and from among those 
who passed, the final selection of trainees was made. 


SIZE OF THE CLAss DurRATION OF TRAINING 


HE siZE of the class was limited to ten women be- 
jp the course was not one of theory, but a proc- 


ess of teaching through demonstration and practice. 
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The method was time consuming but it enabled the in- 
tructor to gauge the abilities and limitations of each 
trainee, and this knowledge was useful when the 
trainees were being considered for job placement. 

The training sessions covered a three week period 
and the meetings were conducted Monday through 
Friday from 9:00 a.m. until 12:00 noon. The 45 hours 
of training proved to be long enough to furnish the 
iainee with a good basic knowledge of domestic 
duties, which is the aim of the program. We realized 
that much more time would be required to make the 
trainees expert in any special phase of domestic work, 
but the essentials taught in the course qualified them 
for job placement. 


STUDENT REQUIREMENTS 


ECAUSE the course was brief, punctuality and perfect 
i class attendance were strict requirements. Of- 
fenders were asked to attend make-up sessions so that 
each person who graduated had devoted the same 
amount of time to the course. Absenteeism was not a 
srious problem, probably because willingness to par- 
ticipate was one of the main qualifications for the 
selection of trainees. Also the class, being small, was 
intimate, and the group activity, skillfully managed 
by the instructor, was a pleasant and enjoyable ex- 
perience for most of the trainees. 

Another requirement, which was also part of the 
curriculum, was the matter of maintaining a neat 
appearance at all times. Uniforms and low heel shoes 
were furnished each trainee, and the only prohibition 
on dress was the wearing of any type of jewelry that 
would be a safety hazard. By the time the trainee 
had completed the course, instructions on personal 
appearance and grooming, combined with her obser- 
vations of the standards of the others in the group, 
had usually made her well aware of the importance of 
personal appearance in the type of work she would 
be undertaking. 


Tue INsTRUCTOR 


pease BACKGROUND, teaching experience, and 
personality were considered of primary importance 
in selecting the instructor. The instructor finally chosen 
had a degree in Home Economics, a great deal of ex- 
perience in adult education and a personality which 
included both patience and a good sense of humor. 
She was a person who was able and willing to forsake 
the academic approach whenever necessary and roll up 
her sleeves to give practical demonstrations. She was 
quick to recognize the potentialities of each trainee 
and did her utmost to encourage and develop these 
characteristics in the short time allotted for the course. 


Her job was to teach the group and to evaluate the 
abilities of the individuals for placement purposes. She 
had no responsibility for and did not become involved 
in department policy. 

The instructor had full responsibility for the con- 
tent of the curriculum. She adjusted it according to 
her discretion and she was authorized to make any 
arrangements she thought would increase the effec- 
tiveness of the course. For example, she often chose 
new and different settings for the practice demonstra- 
tions, and she made all preliminary arrangements for 
the use of the facility. To increase interest in the pro- 
gram she also made contacts with persons in the 
community to solicit their participation by giving in- 
formal talks, leading group discussions, or showing 


films. 

project of this kind requires the genuine interest 
A and cooperation of many individuals and organi- 
zations in a community to assure its success. Such inter- 
est was liberally present and invaluable in East St. 
Louis, and the fact that the people there did contri- 
bute their help so generously was one of the most en- 
couraging aspects of the entire endeavor. 

The Board of the Lessie Bates Davis Neighborhood 
House granted us permission to use their building 
facilities, and this setting continued to be used as the 
program headquarters although many of the practice 
sessions were held elsewhere. Two private homes, an 
apartment, a hotel for women and a business office 
were also used for practice sessions, all donated by 
interested persons. Others who took part in the teach- 
ing program included personnel from the East Side 
Health District, a member of the Saint Clair County 
Heart Association, a local beauty operator, and several 
employees of Sears Roebuck and Company. Sears 
Roebuck also loaned the project some of the laundry 
equipment which was needed for instruction purposes. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


CurRRICULUM 


HE CURRICULUM was arranged so that a maximum 
} pontone of time was devoted to demonstration and 
practice sessions. Lecture periods were held to a mini- 
mum. Considerable time was also given to group 
discussions during which the trainees were encouraged 
to contribute from their own knowledge for the bene- 
fit of the group. The instructor found that such dis- 
cussions practically eliminated the need for direct 
criticism of the performance and conduct of the group 
because they usually brought out most of the points 
she had in mind. 


The course included instruction in the following 
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areas: laundry techniques; safety in the home; care 
and storage of clothing; use and care of home ap- 
pliances; preparation and storage of food; information 
on cleaning materials and abrasives; care of children; 
nutrition; planning and organization of work; tele- 
phone and doorbell etiquette; attitude toward the 
job, the employer, and supervision; personal hygiene; 
job interviews and opportunities; and personal ap- 
pearance and grooming. 

The schedule was very flexible and easily allowed 
for changes without loss of time or continuity. During 
the practice sessions the class was usually divided into 
small units, each unit performing a different task 
which permitted closer supervision and resulted in 
more efficient performance. 


INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES: EVALUATION OF TRAINEES 


HE INSTRUCTOR and the employment representative 

were available throughout the course and afterwards 
for conferences at the convenience of the trainees. 
Usually there was some initial reluctance on the part 
of the trainees to ask for a conference, but once they 
overcame this shyness the conferences were most help- 
ful. It was helpful because in this way a great deal 
of information was obtained concerning the person’s 
job aspirations, personal problems (which had to be 
taken into account when placement was considered) 
and personality factors which sometimes required 
special attention. 

The conferences were informal and casual. No at- 
tempt was made to interject instructions or advice 
unless it became evident that such information was 
desired. The trainees were encouraged to talk freely 
on any subject in which they were interested and in 
in this manner, the interviewer was able to obtain 
a great deal of valuable personal information. 

The instructor continually evaluated the perform- 
ance and attitude of each trainee throughout the 
course and often discussed individual evaluations with 
the employment representative. At the conclusion of 
the course a final evaluation was made for each per- 
son trained and this evaluation became a part of our 
permanent personal record. Thus the employment 
representative had access to a detailed personal report 
on each trainee for reference when considering any 
trainee for placement. 


GRADUATION AND JoB PLACEMENT 


LL TRAINEES who completed the course were 
A awarded a diploma. In many instances they had 
never completed any phase of formal education and 
this diploma represented the only award they had ever 
earned. Their pride upon accepting the diploma was 
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a source of deep satisfaction to the persons associated 
with the program. The awarding of diplomas was fol. 
lowed by refreshments and a social hour and the class 
was dismissed for the last time. 

Following the graduation the employment repre. 
sentative was responsible for placing trainees in jobs. 
When an employer requested domestic help the em- 
ployment representative obtained as much informa- 
tion as possible regarding the requirements of the 
job, the amount of supervision the worker would 
have, and the personality type desired. The employ- 
ment representative discussed possible referrals with 
the employer, utilizing all agency knowledge of the 
strengths and limitations of the persons discussed. Ex. 
perience taught us that when an employer was fur- 
nished with complete knowledge of the limitations 
and potentialities of a prospective employee, the em- 
ployee had a better chance of making good on the 
job than the person placed without this advance in- 
formation being given to the employer. Indirectly, 
this was a good way to let the employer know that 
the employee might need understanding and help in 
becoming adjusted to the job situation. After the 
worker had been placed and on the job for a short 
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time, a second contact was made with the employer 
to determine the progress of the employee. In the 
event it became necessary, the instructor arranged to 
give special supplementary instruction to the em- 
ployee in the performance of duties in which the em- 
ployee was showing a lack of skill. 

In each of the graduating classes some of the gradu- 
ates were available for full time employment, and 
others, because of home responsibilities, were avail- 
able only for part time work. The placements were 
made accordingly. The part time workers were usu- 
ally placed in “day work” which meant that they 
worked for one, two or more persons one day each 
week. Full time workers were generally placed in 
jobs where their services were required throughout 
the week. The minimum acceptable arrangement was 
one day per weck on a continuing basis, and place- 
ment was made for occasional work only at the re- 
quest of the employee. The wage scale was required 
to be in general accord with the accepted community 
scale for this type of employment. 

The placements were not restricted to the purely 
domestic field. The majority of the graduates were 
placed in private homes, but others accepted work as 
hotel maids, office cleaners, matrons in industrial 
plants, and matrons in beauty parlors. Placements in 
these varied settings were made according to the indi- 
vidual preference of the worker insofar as possible, 
but most of them were willing to accept any job that 
was available to them. A few graduates remained in 
domestic jobs for a short time and then transferred 
to unrelated jobs. 

Since the beginning of the program in March, 1952 
more than 75 per cent of the graduates have been 
placed in employment, full or part time. Two-thirds 
of the persons placed have become independent of 
any kind of assistance, and others are earning enough 
to allow for substantial reductions in their grants. 

In general the graduates have been able to make a 
satisfactory transition from the class to the job, but a 
few have failed to do so. In some instances the em- 
ployer contributed to the failure of the employee 
through inability or disinclination to properly orient 
the employee to the job, and a high percentage of 
graduates who were unsatisfactory on one job were 
satisfactory when placed in a second job. Others dis- 
played the need for almost constant supervision on the 
job, and these could only be placed on a very selective 
basis. 

As a by-product of the Domestic Workers Training 
Program, there have been other job placements. Some 
women interviewed as potential trainees appeared to 
have sufficient experience in domestic work to qualify 


immediately and were not enrolled in the training 
classes. They were assisted, however, in job placement. 
Still others who had not been considered for training 
had work experience and were placed in non-domestic 
jobs. Another group was composed of persons who 
had no particular desire to undergo a training pro- 
gram, but preferred to intensify their own efforts to 
find work. Some met with success. 


The state is realizing a considerable saving in funds 
even from this modest beginning of the program, be- 
cause of the case closings and the reductions in grants 
made possible through job placements. The program 
has benefited the participants in their personal lives 
by teaching them higher standards of housekeeping 
and personal appearance—values which cannot be 
minimized, particularly in households where growing 
children are adopting the standards of the parent. 
One ADC mother with two daughters of high school 
age told us that she had been a recipient of assistance 
for a considerable portion of the lives of the children, 
and she was deeply concerned because she had only 
been able to set an example to them as a passively 
dependent member of the community. She said that 
she feared her increasing age was an insurmountable 
handicap to becoming self-supporting and felt that 
the children would grow to look upon her way of life 
as normal. Her problem was solved a short time 
afterward. The training and subsequent position she 
secured is now enabling her to demonstrate to her 
children the benefits and satisfaction of being a work- 
ing and contributing member of society. 


Another younger mother with one child gladly took 
advantage of the opportunity, because it relieved her 
of the feeling of insecurity she had always had as a 
relief recipient. She has benefited from an exception- 
ally good placement and the child is receiving ade- 


quate care from a relative during her absence from the 
home. 


The attitude of a great many people with whom 
we came in contact indicates that they approve this 
type of undertaking on the part of the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission. 


The staff of the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
agrees, and recognizes that all of the needs of re- 
cipients of assistance are not met by providing money 
for subsistence and medical care but that there are 
needs which can be met only through recognizing 
and utilizing the strengths of the people we serve. 
It will be one of our objectives to help the recipients 
meet their needs for contributing to their respective 
communities by helping them along in the area of job 
placement and eventual self-support. 





Gearing School Curricula 
To Public Welfare Needs 


What The Agency Expects of The School 
MARTHA HORNE 


This is the first of two articles on this subject based on papers presented at 
the 1952 Southeastern Regional Conference. They are included here because 
the subject is one with which both public welfare and school people are be- 
coming increasingly concerned. Miss Horne is Personnel Director of the 
Florida State Department of Public Welfare. 





as this, it is necessary just to hit the high 

spots. Any resemblance between these remarks 
and a PAPER in the usually accepted sense of the 
term is definitely coincidental. 

In preparation for this, opinions were secured from 
five other states in this region, and this is a summary 
of those suggestions, as well as my own. 

It is apparent that some agencies expect entirely 
too much of the school. Schools cannot make up for 
the inadequacies of the agencies, and cannot in nine 
months or even eighteen or twenty-four, turn out 
beginning workers who are all self-sufficient and who 
can function without supervision, but some agencies 
seem to be disappointed in the schools when this does 
not happen. This illustrates at the outset my MAIN 
point—the basic need for better, closer, and MORE 
CANDID means of communication between schools 
and public welfare agencies. There is not time to 
repeat this for the emphasis it deserves, but if this 
were a news story and the editor deleted the rest, the 
headlines would be in print. 


W: onLy fifteen minutes for a topic as weighty 


Neep to Work TocETHER 


Agencies have a tendency to mumble and grumble 
about curriculum and individual school problems. 
Schools undoubtedly do the same, but our fear of 
offending, our fear of appearing to encroach on the 
other’s function, makes us timid about voicing our 
dissatisfaction, with the result that feeling grows and 
nothing gets done about it. At least if we could get 
it out in the open, we could better understand the 
other’s problems; perhaps make it possible to work 
more steadily together toward a common goal of 
strengthening public welfare services through raising 
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professional standards of personnel. 

Agencies, then, can accept the king-size share of 
the blame for the fact that the remainder of this 
“paper” is being written at all. Communication is a 
two-way process and as yet, I have not heard of any 
school equipped with a first-class chair of clairvoyance. 
If the rest of my remarks have a negative sound, it 
is because the time limit does not permit the usual 
custom of slipping in vague hints of weakness after 
listing the strengths which we all accept anyway. Too, 
after publicly complaining about our timidity, I 
rashly decided that this was the time to articulate 
candidly some of our grumblings. 

Obviously, all schools are not alike, and certainly 
no remarks would apply to all of them and some 
only to one or two. I shall not carry forthrightness 
to the point of foolhardiness by identifying schools 
or agencies in public, but I think that agency staff 
should make known to individual schools their spe- 
cific complaints and vice versa. We shall assume, for 
the sake of my personal safety in leaving this room in 
one piece, that schools represented here are excluded. 
In general, most schools in the South seem to be 
closer to public welfare than in some other sections 
of the country, with notable exceptions, of course. 

There is no point in detailing all of the things we 
expect which we are getting in large measure. We do 
expect knowledge and convictions about public serv- 
ices which will carry through in times of attack on 
accepted principles. We do expect a more rapid de- 
cline in the mass inferiority complex which some 
centers of learning have foisted upon those “unfor- 
tunates” in public welfare, particularly public assist- 
ance. We should like to expect more positive help in 
long-range recruitment efforts for public welfare from 
the schools. 
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NEeEep For ProFEssIoNAL ETuHIcs 


Everybody seems to be concerned about the lack of 
personal and professional ethics and sense of respon- 
ibility for the job on the part of some inexperienced 
products of the graduate schools, and it is in this area 
that strong feelings are aroused. The development of 
an ethical professional sense is, of course, a dual re- 
sponsibility of both agency and school, and I would 
question criticism of the school in this area with ex- 
perienced students for certainly the agency should 
have instilled this long before. However, it is an area 
in which a student may or may not, strictly by chance, 
be indoctrinated. Some young graduates seem to have 
little awareness of the basic responsibilities involved 
in just being an employee on a payroll. Some agencies 
have complained that while schools should be aware 
of the terms of agency scholarship contracts and en- 
courage the students to keep them, on the contrary, 
one-year students are frequently placed in conflict by 
faculty counseling which encourages them to con- 
tinue through the two-year course, even in some in- 
stances offering scholarship inducements. Perhaps part 
of this is just a symptom of the times, coupled with 
the unrealistically low salaries offered in most public 
welfare agencies in the Southeast, but a real feeling 
of professional responsibility would prevent agency 
scholarship recipients from violating their agreements 
by leaving immediately for higher paying jobs. As 
all agency people here know, this does happen some- 
times. With boards not always enthusiastic about 
the use of funds for educational leaves, a single 
flagrant instance of this kind can jeopardize the whole 
scholarship program in a state. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM OTHER STATES 


A few of the specific miscellaneous suggestions 
made by other states included these points: 

“The student should be prepared for accepting the 
realities of the job situation upon his return from 
school. While a student should know what is consid- 
ered theoretically sound and desirable, he should like- 
wise accept communities and agencies at the point 
of their development. This can be a challenge to 
the employee and offer opportunities for his own 
development.” 

“There is also more need for emphasis upon the 
development of skills and techniques needed in actu- 
ally getting the job done when the student returns 
home. Evaluating material for recording, mechanics 
of organizing work in order to make maximum use 
of time, and caseload management are all needed.” 

“We also feel that schools do not differentiate 





enough between the public welfare agency which is 
doing a broad and comprehensive job and the vol- 
untary agency which has more choice as to intake. 
We wonder if schools recognize realistically that pub- 
lic welfare caseloads are large and no matter how 
much we all desire it, supervision in the public wel- 
fare agency will rarely be idealistic for many years 
to come.” 

Of this last point which was mentioned more than 
once, I would comment by urging consideration ot 
Alton Linford’s article in the July, 1952, Social Work 
Journal. He suggests restricting the use of the scarce, 
trained personnel in public welfare agencies to spe- 
cialized caseloads and supervisory and administrative 
jobs rather than aiming for the unrealistic goal of all 
public assistance workers with graduate training. We 
have followed this suggestion in child welfare, but 
have not given sufficient thought to public assistance. 
Agencies and schools need to work on the problem 
of more scholarship help for experienced public as- 
sistance staff. 


NEED For SCHOLARSHIP AND Goop Fretp Work 


While this is essentially an agency problem, it is 
an area in which schools could give leadership and 
help by offering a curriculum which could be flexibly 
adapted to the training of experienced workers who 
will be, or are already, in supervisory and adminis- 
trative public welfare positions. Some of us have 
wished for more individualization in planning the 
student’s school experience both in the classroom and 
the field. While we are aware of the personnel prob- 
lems the schools must face in providing adequate 
field placements, we would still hold out for good 
placements planned for the individual student at his 
stage of development and experience. Of all of our 
pleas for specific improvement, this seems to many 
of us the most important. 

To accomplish this, the general caliber of all field 
work supervisors should be high. If the school, 
through swollen student bodies and inadequate field 
placements must offer field supervision of dubious 
quality to any student, then we urge the school to 
withstand pressures from us and to accept only those 
students for whom top-notch placements can be pro- 
vided. There are some agencies and supervisors used 
by schools only because they need to place so many 
students. This use continues, even though the grape- 
vine keeps assuring us that the school knows the 
students are not getting the right kind of experience 
in such and such an agency and that the school will 
surely do something about it. So, please, let us have 
fewer students at a time, if necessary, but let us have 
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all field work supervision of good quality, geared to 
the level of the student’s development. 


ELIMINATE PRECONCEIVED IDEAS 


Now, I shall get off my chest a Simple Simon sort 
of statement which has festered within me for a long 
time. Every person who works in public welfare for 
some years before seeing the inside of a school of social 
work is not necessarily (1) punitive (2) resistant to 
learning (3) prejudiced against people whose stand- 
ards differ from their own (4) in need of the most 
elementary help in order to unlearn all the “nega- 
tives” picked up in public welfare experience—shall I 
go on? Weare probably all initially responsible for the 
tone of the school’s report that Mary Bright, to their 
surprise, DESPITE her years of experience, was not 
any of these things. Understanding it does not make 
our concern any less when we find that Mary, re- 
ported in the agency reference at some length to have 
demonstrated absence of these traits, was placed in 
a standard first year unit with a supervisor who hap- 
pened to be uninspiring, where she was bored stiff, 
and made “A” without learning anything particularly 
new. Perhaps Mary had the opportunity to have 
had a supervisor on the job back home who had given 
her more than the field work supervisor possibly 
could or, at least did. Perhaps Mary was just unusual. 
At any rate, she felt disillusioned and as though she 
had been cheated after years of looking forward to 
graduate school. 


Weep Out Misrits 


Since we have brought up reporting and references, 
we might as well go on. Schools and agencies alike 
have skeletons in their closets on this score. I am 
well aware that many of our weaknesses in reporting 
from agency to school stem, not always so much from 
failure to report honestly, as from lack of knowledge 
which is the result of poor supervision somewhere 
along the line. We know that most schools are trying 
hard to improve their methods of selection of students, 
and the agencies have a real responsibility to help 
them by giving honest, full information. The school 
has equal responsibility to give the agency a full re- 
port, the basis for which is fully understood by the 
student. Is there any agency person who has not been 
guilty at some time of participating in evading a 
personnel problem by encouraging someone “off” to 
school? Is there any school person who has not been 
guilty of participating in admitting or passing a stu- 
dent with serious problems? 


We are all familiar with the misfit who slips 
through and comes out stamped with a Master’s de. 
gree to the embarrassment of his fellow social workers 
in the community. Not only good selection but 
rather ruthless weeding out along the way is neces. 
sary if professional training is to acquire more status, 
Let the weeding out of people who are obvious mis. 
fits in the whole field of social work be final—let 
us not advise the disturbed or inept student to go out 
and get a job in public welfare, since he can’t be 
recommended for anything else. We have enough 
disturbances already without Joe Dull whose school 
reference unanimously labels him an all-round wash- 
out and then in the last sentence, blandly recommends 
some experience in public welfare. We'll never im- 
prove professional standards in public welfare as long 
as we continue to be the receiving station for the 
Joe and Jane Dulls who can’t make it elsewhere. 
We're better off with vacancies, because at least Boards 
and untrained staff won’t have their illusions spoiled 
about what schools of social work teach. 

It has been pointed out to me that my feeling is 
showing, and so it is. Feeling was detected in at 
least four of the five replies received from other states, 
so there must be a good deal of it floating around. 
This is not a healthy state of affairs. Perhaps if we 
had closer understanding of what the schools are 
going through in trying to solve some of their prob- 
lems, we would not have feeling at all, but would 
be in there pitching with all the suggestions we could 
make, being comfortable in the knowledge that they 
would be accepted in good spirit. If the schools felt 
really free to tell us just what they think of some of 
our practices and to make suggestions about the 
many things we do that rub them the wrong way, 
and if we would accept them without rancor, we 
would be far better off. 

The important thing is that professional standards 
in public welfare must be improved somehow, and 
it is going to take our best joint efforts to do it. So, 
let’s all speak up and tackle it, together, with no 
more time wasted practicing professional isolationism. 


W. S. TERRY JR. MERIT AWARD 


HIs Is JUsT a reminder that it is not too late to 
jee recommendations for the Terry Award 
(see April issue). Send your nominations to Sanford 
Bates, Commissioner, State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton 7, New Jersey, who is chair- 
man of the selection committee. 
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SUE SPENCER 


Gearing School Curricula 
to Public Welfare Needs 


from the Standpoint of the School 


This second article on this general subject was also originally presented as 
a paper at the 1952 Southeastern Regional APWA Conference. It brings 
out clearly the adjustments schools are making to try to meet the extensive 
needs of the public welfare field. Miss Spencer is Director of the University 
of Tennessee School of Social Work. 





Neep? Anp Wuart Is tHe ScHoor’s REsponsi- 
BILITY ? 

Public Welfare today faces increased responsibili- 
ties and greater opportunities than at any time in the 
past, with the possible exception of the early emer- 
gency relief period of the 1930's. Staff members, 
from the all important worker or visitor to the top 
administrator or supervisor, need: 

(1) a broad and sane social philosophy; 

(2) an understanding of people and of the social, 
political and economic forces which affect so- 
ciety; and 

(3) skill in performance of the duties inherent in 
their jobs. 

Today, as never before, the basic premises on which 
our public social services are founded are being sav- 
agely attacked. Taxpayers and legislators are urging 
cuts in administrative and service costs in a program 
in which, even now, too little money is being spent 
for prevention and rehabilitation. As other parts of 
the social security system become increasingly effec- 
tive—(I refer particularly to the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, Vocational Rehabilitation and Em- 
ployment Security)—the public assistance and child 
welfare programs will have a higher proportion of 
those very difficult social situations requiring great 
patience, understanding and skill. 


\\ pee Kinp oF PersonNEL Does Pusitic WELFARE 


Wuat Kinp of Peop.e SHouLp THE AGENCY 
SEND To ScHooL? 


ee FIELD OF sOcIAL work and the professional 
schools are coming to realize that insofar as public 
welfare is concerned, the schools are educating people 
who quickly move into top jobs or highly skilled 
jobs in special service areas rather than remaining in 
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the beginning or generalized worker positions. This 
is due to the relatively high cost of obtaining pro- 
fessional education when it is available only at the 
graduate level and the relatively low income ex- 
pectancy in the worker positions in public welfare. 
So, whether we like it or not, recruiting and scholar- 
ship programs, screening policies and training pro- 
grams must be geared to this reality. To me, this 
means getting people with potentialities for admin- 
istration and supervision and for skilled professional 
service into the schools of social work. To me it also 
means that a period of successful social work employ- 
ment for the 21-year-olds just out of college seems 
desirable before providing scholarships for graduate 
training. On the other hand, for the typical man 
whose college education was interrupted by military 
experience, it seems essential to give the maximum 
incentive to the applicant with good potentials, by 
providing substantial subsidies and allowing the in- 
dividual to take the two years of training consecutively 
if he wishes to do so. 

Perhaps these suggestions on recruitment are a 
digression, but I have introduced them here since I 
believe the schools can best prepare people for the 
jobs to which they are going in public welfare agen- 
cies, if the students already have had first hand ex- 
perience, have a substantial interest and identification 
with the field, and are reasonably mature persons. 


Wuat Can THe Acency Expect oF THE SCHOOL? 


If public welfare agencies send such well selected, 
mature, and interested persons to school, what can 
they expect the schools to do for them? In light of 
the heavy responsibilities which such students will 
be called upon to handle, either at the end of one 
year or of two, the school must help the student 
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achieve four things: 

(1) a strong belief in the values and objectives of 
humanitarian and socially constructive welfare 
programs; 

(2) a broad and usable knowledge of the social 
and economic and political factors in our so- 
ciety; 

(3) an understanding of the dynamics of human 
personality; and 

(4) a foundation of knowledge and skill in per- 
forming the job operations required in top or 
specialized positions. 

It is significant and. encouraging that the pro- 
fessional schools have been moving steadily in the 
direction of providing this broad base and funda- 
mental knowledge for all students and that many 
schools have reorganized their curricula in order to 
meet this objective. 


Wuart oF THE Stupent Gone Out on THE Jos AFTER 
Onty One Year OF TRAINING? 


There are several problems which beset field and 
schools in trying to provide, for students preparing 
for public welfare careers, the four essentials which 
I have just listed. The first of these is the fact that 
for large numbers the two-year professional program 
is not taken as a unit. Rather, the student comes for 
one year, knowing that the second lies in the dim 
and distant future after he has been engulfed for 
a period of time in job responsibilities which would 
stagger people with more extensive training and ex- 
perience. Where this is true, neither the school nor 
the student can have the freedom from anxiety over 
the student’s progress (the necessary time for him to 
grow and to assimilate and integrate new knowledge 
so necessary to sound development), since both school 
and student are running a race against time to cram 
in as much as possible, even if some areas are not 
properly assimilated. I do not mean to imply at all 
that we should not have high goals for all first year 
students and require them to meet objective tests 
within and at the end of the first year. But agency 
pressures, in terms of what the students know the 
agency will expect in specific knowledge and skill, 
tend to interfere with establishment of proper goals 
for the first year student. 

I believe the first year student who comes for one 
year only should not be protected, but rather that his 
concentration should be on acquiring basic values, 
basic knowledge, and basic skills in all the areas 
which I listed initially. At the Tennessee School of 
Social Work our faculty recently gave particular at- 
tention to the needs of this group and came up with 


several concrete suggestions on which we are work- 
ing now. 

The first of these is aimed at the beginning stu. 
dent’s need, regardless of his experience, for oppor. 
tunity to be identified with others in the profession 
and to have an opportunity for discussion of broad 
professional problems which cut across the scope of 
individual courses. We propose, therefore, to have a 
non-credit seminar for first year people, similar to 
our Master’s Seminar for second year students, in 
which a student-faculty committee will select the 
areas for discussion and determine how they will be 
covered." 

The second proposal is to try to design a basic or 
core course in social welfare organization, similar to 
the courses now commonly offered by schools of social 
work in Understanding Human Beings, in that it 
would involve lecturers from related fields, such as 
sociology, economics, political science, cultural an. 
thropology, as well as social work faculty. In such 
a series of courses the student would be helped to 
know and understand the society in which he will 
be working and the structure and operation of our 
major social welfare agencies. This will not replace 
any courses now offered, but will be an enlargement 
and enrichment of material now offered in social se- 
curity, public welfare, and child welfare courses at 
the first year level. This will be a difficult course to 
design and our faculty expects that it will take several 
years to get it into full and maximum operation? 

Our third faculty action was really a re-affirmation 
of what we already do and a plan for strengthening 
teaching in certain areas. All of our first year stu- 
dents take a one-quarter course in social group work, 
one in administration and one in research. We re 
solved as a faculty: 

(1) to provide more actual experience in group 
participation and leadership for first year people 
in class and field work; 

(2) to strengthen our teaching of public relations 
and community responsibility in the admin 
istration course and in field work; and 

(3) to support the research approach to social work 
practice in all classes and field work. (Inc 
dentally, these suggestions came to us in various 
forms from members of the School’s Regional 
Professional Advisory Committee.) 

A fourth faculty proposal is for a renewed effort 

to broaden the scope of the student’s field practice to 
include real participation in agency and inter-agency 


1&2Since this paper was presented the University of Tennessee }; 
School of Social Work has put the first proposal into operation 
and has revised its first year sequence into social welfare orgat- 
ization in accordance with the second proposal. 
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meetings, representing the agency before church and 
dvic clubs and, whenever possible, participation in 
community affairs. Caseloads, it was felt, could be 
considerably increased numerically, in order to force 
the student, even in his first year, to be selective in 
the use of his time and energies. 

Our school and the Tennessee Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare this past summer experimented with pro- 
viding an additional one-half quarter’s class work 
for inexperienced students who had just completed 
the first year curriculum. Approximately twenty such 
students stayed on until July 15 to take four of the 
second-year courses, Foster Care I and II, Case Work 
IV and the Law and Social Work. These students 
were going out to child welfare services jobs, and 
it was felt that the additional five weeks of intensive 
theory courses would save the agency much in super- 
jisory time. 

At the point at which the one-year student goes 
back to the job, the school and agency would share 
in determining his potentialities and needs. It seems 
to me, too, that not only should these one-year stu- 
dents be given encouragement and opportunity for 
agency-provided staff development activities, but also 
that schools would do well to provide opportunities 
for weekend on-campus conferences, advanced semi- 
nars and other programs of short-term study. Our 
Tenth Anniversary Celebration last year in which our 
alumni participated with faculty, agency executives, 
board members and others in considering professional 
problems, is typical of what lots of schools of social 
work are doing. 

Our 5-weeks summer session, already referred to, 
in which we offered eight of our regular second-year 
courses, was also planned for staff members who had 
completed several years of experience after their first 
year of study. Students could complete two second- 
year courses if they stayed for two and one-half weeks 
and four courses if they stayed the entire time. We 
found enormous enthusiasm for this opportunity, 
even brief as it was, to get new knowledge and 
perspective and to have access to faculty and library 
resources. 


Wuat Asout THE SECOND YEAR STUDENTS? 


First of all, there is a growing feeling on the part 
of many faculty people that there should be a core 
of courses at the second-year level required of all 
students, which would include advanced theory in 
administration, community organization, public re- 
tions and legal aspects of social work. At present, 
in many schools, it is possible for students to con- 
tntrate, during the second-year, almost exclusively 
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on case work, both in class and in field courses, and 
on research. If a required sequence in administration, 
community organization, public relations and law, 
such as that just suggested, were common practice, 
not only would case work majors secure better- 
rounded training, but public welfare or administration 
majors would no longer be classed as “second-class 
citizens,” as they sometimes are. 

At any rate, one of the crying needs of the second 
year curricula, for public welfare personnel as well 
as for others, is for really advanced material in ad- 
ministration, supervision and community organiza- 
tion. I, for one, believe that as we begin to have more 
second and third year students in administrative field 
work placements, and as they in turn write about 
these experiences, we will have much more useful 
classroom teaching materials. 

Most of the people preparing for public welfare 
should, I believe, take their second year of field work 
in advanced case work or group work. There are, 
however, two types of personnel who may be con- 
sidered for administrative or supervisory field work 
placements. They are: 

(1) those young men and women who completed 
the first year curriculum and have had several years 
experience in social work, but whose major interest 
is in organization and administration rather than 
in the case work area; 

(2) those who, in addition to the training and ex- 
perience just described, have a marked ability in the 
administrative and supervisory areas. 

At our school, we are committed to the policy of 
requiring a year’s field work in case work or group 
work and substantial experience in social work prac- 
tice as a prerequisite to placements in administrative 
field work. Though we think it desirable that a 
person have two years of field work in either case 
work or group work prior to field work in administra- 
tion, we are realistic enough to know that this is 
generally impossible for the average person. 

Where schools of social work have appreciable 
numbers of persons falling in the first group described 
above—those with major interest in jobs such as the 
county director’s job—it seems desirable that the 
school and its nearest state welfare agency attempt to 
get a number of the county offices near the school 
campus in position to provide administrative field 
work placements for students. Private agencies, where 
there is good administration, often provide good field 
experiences for public welfare personnel by their very 
difference from the public welfare agency with which 
the student is already very familiar. 

For administrative majors falling into the second 
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category—those with marked ability and interest—l 
feel that nothing is too good for them! (And I hope 
their agencies feel that way, too!) At our school 
this year we are experimenting with a very unortho- 
dox plan for students of this type. We had the right 
combination of a state welfare agency eager to do 
everything possible to help some of its key people 
complete their training. We had the right kind of 
students who wanted an administrative placement 
and had already completed certain second-year classes 
in case work and administration. And we had a 
faculty equipped with skill, imagination, interest and 
time to put into the project. We are just beginning 
it this fall, but we think it has excellent potentialities, 
is well within the reach of lots of schools and, with 
the proper safeguards, should pay very rich dividends. 


To SUMMARIZE 


(1) I believe schools must accept the fact that pub- 
lic welfare personnel with graduate professional train- 
ing will move speedily into top and skilled positions. 

(2) Since this is so, it seems better to take them 
into professional schools after they are already iden- 
tified, through experience, with the field and have 
more maturity than the average 21-year-old college 
graduate. 

(3) Schools should do more to provide for stu- 
dents a basic identification with the goals and methods 
of social work and an understanding of its place in 
our contemporary society. 

(4) Even first year students must have basic prep- 
aration in working as an agency representative, as a 
member of a staff, in public relations, and in simple 
research techniques. 

(5) The schools should do more in the way of 
“refresher” experiences and opportunities for brief 
periods of training with access to library, faculty, and 
to fellow-students from other types of agencies. 

(6) All second year students should have really 
advanced material in community organization, ad- 
ministration, public relations, and in the legal aspects 
of social work, as well as in case work or group work 
and research. 

(7) Field work for adminstrative majors must be 
designed with imagination and skill and should fol- 
low a minimum preparation of the first year cur- 
riculum, and require some advanced course work in 
case work or group work, as well as in administra- 
tion and research. 

I hope I have inferred what I believe so deeply, 
that unless the schools can deliver the goods and train 
students who will meet the acid test of job per- 
formance, public welfare agencies will and should 
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take their business elsewhere. However, the goak 
set for student training, both at first and second year 
level, must be realistic in terms of the possibility of 
achievement and must be the same for all students 
regardless of field of interest, or the student will fail 
to receive the maximum results from his labors. 

The deepening regard of the vast majority of fac. 
ulty people for the task of the public welfare agenc 
is delightful to behold and augurs well for better 
education for those who will fill strategic positions in 
our public welfare agencies. 





REPORT TO BOARD 
(Continued from page 82) 


During this twenty-second year of the life of the 
agency stock has been taken of where it is going and 
where it should go. Through increased support by 
its members and special Foundation grants APWA 
has been able to add services which are needed and 
have been requested. Even so, the scope of the pro 
gram must be broadened and the services improved 
if the objectives as expressed in the By-Laws are to 
be attained. The staff is ever aware of the responsibil 
ties and obligations of the Association to act as the 
spokesman for public welfare and to represent its mem- 
bers on the national social welfare scene. While staf 
and funds have not yet reached the point where ser 
vice or representation is adequate, it is gratifying that 
APWA is moving in the direction of more nearly 
fulfilling its objectives. APWA, however, should ex 
pand its work in such areas as citizen participation, 
research, special surveys, international welfare, and 
consultation service. It is concrete evidence of progress 
that with the addition to the staff of an assistant di- 
rector and two specialists and with part-time work 
in the field of the aging, the Association is able w 
give more attention to content than it has been abl 
to do heretofore. Inevitably, however, the demands 
increase and costs rise as the program is extended. 

The Association reached its twenty-first year it 
1951, thereby attaining its “majority.” In reviewing 
the activities of 1952 it seems clearly evident tha 
APWA is moving forward with a sense of respor 
sibility commensurate with its maturity. Never in it 
history has it seemed more urgent for the organize 
tion to bring to its members objective, sensitive, com 
petent, and wise leadership. By working together 
through their own Association, the members cat 
improve and extend its usefulness. 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


determined by the people of this country through 

their representatives in local, state and federal 
lawmaking bodies. This year all but four states are 
due to have legislative sessions. Many of these are 
now taking place; some have already adjourned. In 
order to be able to give the readers of Pustic WELFARE 
some indication of legislative developments APWA 
wrote on May 1 to all states whose sessions had ad- 
journed, asking for a brief report. 

It is rather difficult to get an indication of trend 
from the responses received. There is considerable 
evidence of rethinking of welfare programs and many 
changes are made. Some broaden services and lib- 
eralize amounts of financial asistance. Some are nar- 
rowing in their effect. 

There was considerable preoccupation with meth- 
ods of administration. Several, though by no means 
all the states, opened their lists of recipients to inspec- 
tion with the usual restrictions. There were several 
reorganization bills. Some states tightened relative 
responsibility, reciprocal support, and lien laws. 

The influence of Congressional enactments was ap- 
parent in the passage in several states of laws which 
established assistance for disabled persons, licensing 
of institutions for the aged, or exemption of earned 
income for the blind. 

A summary of the report from each state follows. 


Te NATURE Of public social welfare programs is 


ARKANSAS 


Welfare was an important issue in the Arkansas 
Legislature in 1953. Over 50 bills on welfare were 
introduced during the session. Five of these bills (two 
of which passed) had to do with the opening of the 
welfare rolls. Three bills which were designed to 
place a lien on the property of recipients of assistance 
failed to pass. Some ten bills were introduced on the 
subject of denial of assistance to persons having chil- 
dren born out of wedlock and it was necessary for the 
Governor to veto two of them. The Legislature made 
it a felony for a father to fail to support his illegiti- 
mate child and an act was passed requiring county 
directors to certify illegitimate fathers to the prose- 
cuting attorney. The Uniform Reciprocal Support 
Act was strengthened, as were the laws on desertion 
and abandonment. Relative responsibility laws were 
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also tightened. 

The Legislature also passed legislation creating a 
new State Welfare Board and new county boards. 
Salaries for all personnel were raised approximately 
15 per cent. It was made possible to pay fees to doc- 
tors who examine welfare recipients; a nursing home 
licensing law was established; penalties were in- 
creased for giving false information on applications 
for assistance or at the time of reevaluations; and pro- 
visions were made for the publication of all regulations 
of state agencies. The adoption law was also modi- 
fied making reports by the Child Welfare Division 
optional with the judge. 


IDAHO 


Little attention was given to welfare legislation in 
Idaho. Enactments by the Legislature relating to 
public welfare were limited to an appropriation bill 
and a technical amendment necessary to maintain 
conformity with the Social Security Act in relation to 
earned income exemption for the blind. The only 
other bill of significance was one to repeal Idaho’s 
lien law, and it failed to pass. 


INDIANA 


The General Assembly in Indiana passed three bills 
which amended the welfare act. One of these bills 
makes possible sizeable increases in payments which 
can be made for the care of children in licensed child 
caring institutions. Another act increases the maxi- 
mum monthly monetary amount of assistance to 
Blind Assistance recipients from $55.00 to $95.00 and 
excludes earned income of $50.00 per month. In- 
creased also were the amounts which the welfare de- 
partments may pay for funeral expenses and for a 
burial plot. In addition to these amendments to the 
Welfare Act, a law was passed giving every citizen 
the right to inspect public records, and a resolution 
was passed establishing a legislative investigating com- 
mittee for the purpose of making a survey and investi- 
gation of the various activities of the State Department 
of Public Welfare and the county boards of welfare. 
A bill designed to establish a new category for As- 
sistance to the Totally and Permanently Disabled 
failed to pass. 
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Kansas 


New legislation in Kansas in the social welfare field 
was rather heavily slanted toward the institutional 
programs. The State Department of Social Welfare 
was reorganized, under the same State Board of Social 
Welfare, for the purpose of strengthening its position 
in the supervision of the state’s mental and eleemosyn- 
ary institutions. A permanent building levy fund 
was created for construction and replacement of build- 
ings, and the State Department was authorized and 
directed to build and operate an addtional state tu- 
berculosis research hospital and a treatment center 
for the state’s emotionally and mentally disturbed 
children. 

Public assistance disbursement records were opened 
to the public after the pattern of the Indiana law. A 
recovery provision was enacted for all categories of 
assistance. Residence laws, however, were relaxed 
somewhat to allow public agencies to provide tempo- 
rarily for needy transients and for the return to their 
place of residence of stranded individuals. The in- 
terim legislative council was directed to make a com- 
prehensive study of the problems of the aging in the 
state and to report its findings with recommendations 


to the 1955 Legislature. 


MaryLAnD 


In Maryland the authority of the State Board of 
Public Welfare in regard to the operation of the four 
state training schools and the power of the Board to 
make rules for the entire program were clarified. The 
Uniform Support of Dependents Law was strength- 
ened. Among the significant bills which failed to pass 
were the following: a bill to open the relief rolls to 
public inspection and curtail the State Board’s rule- 
making authority; a bill to set up a State Youth Com- 
mission; and one which would have established a 
Child Services Director independent of the Welfare 
Director and directly responsible to the State Welfare 
Board. 


MINNESOTA 


Forty-five bills affecting the operation of the state’s 
social welfare programs were passed by the 1953 
Legislature in Minnesota. Important among these 
was a reorganization bill combining the Divisions of 
Social Welfare, Employment Security, and Public In- 
stitutions into one Department of Public Welfare. A 
new “fourth category”, Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled, was established. The amount which 
could be paid per month for board and room of Old 
Age Assistance recipients in licensed boarding homes 
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was increased. Funds were appropriated for building 
a new receiving home for state wards. Applicants for 
and recipients of General Relief were given the right 
of appeal to the Division of Social Welfare. Licensing 
laws relating to child-caring agencies were codified 
and new provisions to include day-care centers were 
enacted. Several changes were made in laws pertain. 
ing to Aid to Dependent Children that related to 
eligibility. Also, residence requirements were libera. 
lized and property ownership limits were established 
and certain provisions were made for relative re- 
sponsibility and recovery. Adoption records were made 
confidential. The Division of Social Welfare was 
established as a coordinating and referral center for 
immigrants to Minnesota. Commissions were estab- 
lished for the study of rehabilitation of physically and 
mentally handicapped persons and also of Indians. 
The Reciprocal Support Act was strengthened. 


MonTANA 


There was also considerable legislative activity in 
Montana. One of the new laws provides for a lien 
in Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled, and Aid to the Blind. Another 
places the burden of proof upon the recipient to show 
that adequate consideration was paid in transfers of 
property. Silicosis benefit payments to eligible per- 
sons were increased. Another law provides for de- 
termination of liability to support on the part of speci- 
fied relatives in public assistance. Welfare records 
were opened with the usual restrictions. Another 
law revises the method of appointment of members 
of the State Board of Public Welfare. Decisions on 
fair hearings will hereafter be made by the State 
Board of Public Welfare rather than by the Admin- 
istrator and the Director of the Division of Public 
Assistance. 


NEVADA 


One of the most significant legislative develop- 
ments in Nevada was the passage of legislation which 
enables the state to claim federal matching for Aid 
to the Blind. A similar bill, which would have made 
possible federal participation in the Aid to De- 
pendent Children program, failed to pass. The 
statutory maximum was removed in Old Age As 
sistance although the state appropriation does not 
allow significantly increased payments. The State 
Welfare Act was amended to provide per diem pay- 
ments for board members, remove the statutory limi- 
tation on the Director’s salary, authorize the State 
Welfare Department to enter into reciprocal agree- 
ments with other states, authorize the acceptance of 
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gifts of money to be placed in a special continuing 
fund of the state treasury, and provide that written 
statements from relatives, if false, shall be subject to 
penalty as perjury. 

An entirely new adoption law was enacted which 
darifies provisions relating to relinquishments and 
consents. The Legislature also passed an act pro- 
hibiting payment of educational leave stipends, with 
the exception of sabbatical leaves from the University 
of Nevada. 

Other significant bills which failed to pass would 
have provided for the licensing of child care facilities 
and adult group care facilities, and an appropriation 
of $40,000 from state funds for payment of foster 
home care. 


New Mexico 


Several acts were passed in New Mexico for the 
purpose of keeping the state in conformity with the 
changes in the Social Security Act. One of these 
makes possible the exclusion of the first $50.00 per 
month of earned income in Blind Assistance. An- 
other gives the Department of Public Health author- 
ity to license public and private institutions and to 
set standards for them. Payment of public assistance 
to persons in private or public institutions because 
of tuberculosis or mental illness was prohibited, and 
a legal requirement was set up in regard to prompt 
notice to law enforcement officials when ADC is 
granted in behalf of children who have been aban- 
doned or deserted by a parent. 

The law was also amended to provide for a tem- 
porary suspension of provisions of the Public Welfare 
Act which are ruled by the Attorney General to be 
in conflict with future amendments of the Social 
Security Act. In Old Age Assistance the former 
maximum of $30.00 per month applicable to the 
second grant for husband or wife was changed to a 
minimum of $30.00. A Citizens’ Advisory Commit- 
tee for the needy aged was established to advise the 
Governor on the needs and problems of these per- 
sons. Another act created the New Mexico Commis- 
sion on Youth to investigate the subject of delinquent 
and dependent youths in the state. New laws also 
provide for the establishment of a probation office in 
each of the state’s judicial districts. 


New York 


New York this year made significant changes in 
the formula for state aid to the localities. Under the 
new formula, the State for the first time in its history 
will share in the costs of all welfare programs au- 
thorized by the State Social Welfare Law and ad- 


ministered by the counties, cities, and towns. The 
state will do this by turning over to the localities 
all money received from the Federal Government for 
public welfare purposes and by sharing with the 
localities on equal basis the remaining costs of all 
public welfare programs authorized by the State So- 
cial Welfare Law, including expenditures for salaries 
and other administrative costs. The formula of state 
aid for tuberculosis care was also revised to bring 
such state aid more in line with actual costs of tuber- 
culosis hospital care. These changes will result in 
some additional state aid for the localities. 

Another major piece of legislation will make it pos- 
sible for a potential 100,000 public employees in the 
state who are not members of an existing retirement 
system to become eligible for Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance coverage. The temporary state commission 
established in 1951 to recommend means of resolv- 
ing ambiguities relating to federally aided welfare 
programs was extended for an additional year. 

The Governor has been authorized to designate 
a state agency to enter into agreements with the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare for 
making disability determinations for the purpose of 
preserving social security rights of individuals during 
periods of disability, pursuant to the 1952 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 


OrEGON 


The Oregon Legislature enacted two statutes of 
special significance to the State Public Welfare Com- 
mission. One of these was a law to permit the in- 
spection of lists of recipients in the office of each 
county public welfare commission. The usual pen- 
alty is imposed on use of the information for political 
or commercial purposes. The other significant piece 
of legislation was a major revision of the Relative 
Suppport Act. This revision greatly increased the 
contributions required of the responsible relatives of 
assistance recipients by including in the law a new 
scale of liability. The law also provides for several 
changes in the method of administration and col- 
lection of contributions aimed at more effective en- 
forcement. 


SoutH Dakora 


Three acts of direct importance to the public wel- 
fare program were passed in South Dakota. One of 
these clarifies the administration of the Old Age 
Assistance lien, particularly as it applies to home- 
steads. Another extends the licensing authority of 
the Department of Health to cover homes for the 
aged as well as nursing homes. A third grants re- 
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stricted public access to public assistance lists. 

An appropriation of $25,000 was made for a survey 
of the care of the senile aged. Also, a “Little Hoover” 
Commission was set up to study all aspects of state 
government, including welfare. Several acts were 
passed affecting General Assistance, which in South 
Dakota is administered by the county commissioners. 
These included the establishment of a procedure for 
determining rates of pay in hospitals, the legalizing 
of the hiring of a physician by county commissioners 
to provide medical care to indigent persons, and a 
clarification of the lien law similar to that enacted 
for Old Age Assistance. 


TENNESSEE 


Although welfare was not a big issue in the 1953 
legislative session in Tennessee, several laws affecting 
welfare programs were passed. Among these was a 
bill establishing a program for aid to the disabled. 

The laws which gave the state a claim against the 
estates of recipients of Old Age Assistance and Aid 
to the Blind were repealed. Amendments were passed 
to prevent the earned income disregarded in an Aid 
to the Blind case from being considered in deter- 
mining eligibility in any other assistance case. As- 
sistance laws were also amended to provide for a 
permissive administrative maximum on grants in 
each category, this maximum to be determined by 
the amount of money available to the Department of 
Public Welfare and to be always within the federal 
maximum prescribed for financial participation pur- 
poses. An amendment was also passed which permits 
the addition of a payment for the needy caretaker 
relative in ADC cases. 

Uniform reciprocal support legislation was strength- 
ened, and the adoption law was amended waiving 
the usual social study and waiting period when the 
person being adopted is 18 years old or over. 

Other legislation of interest to the Department of 
Public Welfare included a law establishing a State 
Department of Mental Health, and a resolution pro- 
viding for appointment by the Governor of a Com- 
mission on Children to study conditions affecting 
the welfare, health and education of children in Ten- 
nessee. 


Urau 


Among the significant recent developments in Utah 
was a popular referendum vote last November in 
which the existing lien law was upheld by the elec- 
torate in a ratio of approximately three to two. The 
Legislature in its session this year provided for a 
$1,000 exemption to the heirs in the settlement of 


all estates where liens applied. This replaced a pre. 
vious sliding scale which had proved to be imprac. 
tical and not uniform in its application. 

Another legislative enactment gave qualified res. 
dents and taxpayers limited access to the names, 
addresses and amounts of grants of welfare recipients. 
The Legislature also increased the maximum grant 
for single persons living alone from $63.00 to $68.00 
per month. A proposal to abolish legal maximum; 
and to pay on the basis of a needs budget alone, 
within the limits of money appropriated, was de. 
feated. The Legislature also gave the Public Welfare 
Commission the power to endorse the checks of de. 
ceased recipients over to heirs or friends to be used 
for the benefit of the deceased and his obligations 
in those instances where checks had been mailed out 
too late for the deceased person to sign them. 


WASHINGTON 


Public welfare was an important legislative issue 
in Washington. The name of the Department was 
changed from Department of Social Security to De- 
partment of Public Assistance. Under new law the 
program is totally state administered but a state ad- 
visory committee and county advisory committees are 
established. The confidentiality section of the law 
was changed to some degree but does not go to the 
lengths some of the other states have gone. The new 
law includes a mild recovery clause. In other parts 
of the law an attempt is made to spell out in more 
detail the duties of the recipient and penalties for 
infractions of the law. The welfare law was re 
written to include the new provisions and to exclude 
much obsolete material. 


WYoMING 


Among several welfare measures passing in Wy- 
oming was one giving the Health Department re- 
sponsibility for standard setting in licensing of 
institutions for the aged. Another law makes pro 
vision for civil action by the county welfare depart 
ment in relation to the support of minor children. 

The Uniform Support Act was rewritten to remove 
a question of constitutionality. County welfare de- 
partments were given the authority to issue certificates 
of indebtedness when their funds were inadequate 
to carry out the general welfare program. Another 
bill made it possible for eligible persons applying 
for Old Age Assistance to have $500.00 in cash, bonds, 
and securities and still be eligible. A new state 
retirement bill was passed together with another bill 
blanketing the state employees under Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance retroactive to January 1, 1951. 
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Helping Older Persons Remain 


in the Community 
DOROTHY Y. PRUSSIN 


Some of the most difficult problems faced by local welfare departments cen- 
ter around aged persons who are either homeless or living alone and no 
longer able to care for themselves. New York City has made an aggressive 
and successful approach to these problems which is described here by Dor- 
othy V. Prussin, Case Supervisor in the New York City Department of 


Welfare. 





a public relief-giving agency, is attacking the 

problem of the aging and the blind in many 
fields, such as in health, housing, employment and 
activity programs. As part of this extensive service, 
the Boarding Home Program of the Department is 
helping older unattached adults remain in the com- 
munity by providing suitable living arrangements for 
them. Thus, when their basic need for satisfactory 
living arrangements has been met, about 1,800 re- 
cipients of public assistance, most of them elderly, are 
able to live in the community instead of being in- 
stitutionalized. These boarding home arrangements 
are presently being provided for only about 3 per cent 
of the 57,800 recipients of Old Age Assistance and 
2,700 recipients of Blind Assistance. Many more 
boarding homes are needed, since the vast majority 
of these people can and should remain in the com- 
munity. 


T: New York City Department of Welfare, 


Tue CLiEnts 


OARDING HOME PLACEMENTS are arranged for clients 

whose family ties have been broken, for clients 
whose diminished health and strength do not permit 
them to continue in furnished rooms or, very fre- 
quently, for clients who are ready for discharge from 
hospitals with no homes to which they can return. 
The active participation of each client in planning 
for his boarding home care is encouraged. The place- 
ment worker in Boarding Home Service faces the 
double task of finding an environment in which the 
client can be comfortable and a landlady who is will- 
ing to make the arrangement home-like. For those 
who do not want institutional care, this is a long term 
plan; for some on waiting lists of homes for the aged 
it is an interim plan. This program is not intended for 
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clients who need continued nursing care. However, it 
has been possible to use a few boarding homes for cli- 
ents discharged from the New York City Department 
of Hospitals, but who continue to need home medical 
care as part of the Home Care Medical Program now 
offered by the hospitals. 


STANDARDS AND SELECTION OF BoarpING Homes 


S A RESULT of an amendment to the New York 

State Social Welfare Law in 1951, statewide regu- 
lations for the first time have been established for pri- 
vate homes for adults, proprietary or non-profit, and 
provide for the inspection and certification of these 
homes. In New York City, boarding homes for un- 
attached adults are located, inspected, and approved 
by the staff in the Boarding Home Program. 

The Department of Welfare’s Housing and Home 
Economics Programs review each inspection report 
in relation to the adequacy of housing facilities and 
the provision made for wholesome nutritious meals. 
In addition, established standards include provision 
for no more than two persons in a room; adequacy 
of furniture, closet space, light and air; changes of 
linen and cleanliness of rooms. Although a boarding 
home is usually limited to no more than four board- 
ers, roomers or lodgers, a few homes are used for a 
larger number of boarders. The use of commercial 
boarding homes is discouraged. Many homes have 
large back yards and porches, and are within walking 
distances of churches; some are close to transportation 
facilities and shopping centers. 

The home atmosphere is carefully evaluated in or- 
der that a placement may be arranged where the 
boarder can feel at home. The staff selects those 
homes which provide clients with opportunities for 
congenial living, where the operators of the homes 
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are considerate, patient, friendly people, willing to 
take a kindly interest in elderly clients, to give essen- 
tial services on a full time basis, and to accept the 
agency’s supervision of their homes. We have found 
a wide range of adequacy in 665 approved boarding 
homes and a wide variation in the atmosphere of 
these homes. There are homelike family settings 
where well balanced, tempting meals are made more 
pleasant by gracious surroundings and where the 
clients enjoy a common living room; there are homes 
where there is practically no sociability among the 
boarders, and tray service is provided in their rooms. 
Although there is a wide variation in personality, 
background and training of the boarding home pro- 
prietors, many of them are energetic, outgoing, sym- 
pathetic, warmhearted people seeking additional in- 
come and willing to give special services, such as 
help with dressing, bathing and hair combing. Ex- 
perience has shown that some boarding home pro- 
prietors, after they have become attached to a boarder, 
give additional services without added compensation 
for those older persons showing mental deterioration 
or requiring continued bedside care. 

We know that disability may increase with age 
and that older people may be more susceptible to 
certain illnesses which are of longer duration. Con- 
tinuous ill health and the need for excessive care are 
factors which make boarding home placements diffi- 
cult. A major problem centers around the need for 
recruiting more boarding homes, especially for the 
older handicapped clients, and for finding ground 
floor accommodations for clients who cannot climb 
stairs. A further problem of recruitment is related 
to those placements which must be terminated be- 
cause of the poor adjustments some clients make to 
boarding homes after hospitalization, resulting in ex- 
cessive demands for attention. 

The continued use of the home study process in 
observing and evaluating the adequacy of approved 
boarding homes on a regular basis is essential. In this 
way it is possible to approve the standards of these 
homes or to discontinue their use where fire hazards 
have been created by overcrowding, meals have been 
found unsatisfactory, the boarding home proprietor 
has become more interested in profits than in render- 
ing good service, or has become unable to maintain 
other minimum standards of service to the boarders. 

During 1952, 393 initial inspections of prospective 
boarding homes were completed. Seven hundred 
eighty four approved boarding homes in which 1,744 
recipients of public assistance were already living, 
were reinspected. New arrangements for boarding 
home placements were made for 623 recipients of pub- 
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lic assistance. 
MatcHinc Process 


Basic to a sound boarding home program is th 
skillful analysis of the boarding home and the need 
of the client. Matching the person and the home re 
quires understanding, patience and skill. Request 
for boarding homes from the social workers in th 
Department’s eighteen local welfare centers are han. 
dled on an individual basis by the Central Offic 
Placement Workers, in the light of each client’s spe. 
cial needs, preferences, and background. Every effor 
is made to meet the request of an older person for 
a home of his own religious denomination within 
easy access to a church. It is recognized that after 2 
placement is arranged, the client has to make many 
adjustments to the proprietor and to other boarders. 
The social worker in the local welfare center is avail. 
able to help his client while the social worker in the 
Central Office Boarding Home Program maintains 
a relationship with the boarding home proprietor. 

Although the proprietor of a newly approved board. 
ing home had specified that she wanted a fully am. 
bulatory person needing a minimum of care, her 
interest was enlisted in Mr. A., a fifty year old man, 
suffering from multiple sclerosis, who had spent the 
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HELPING OLDER PERSONS 


previous ten years in a hospital. The proprietor’s 
son-in-law moved the kitchen stove to arrange for 
more space to swing Mr. A.’s wheel chair around 
and built a ramp to cover the five steps leading to 
the outside of the house. (Fortunately, the doors in 
this private home were wide enough to accommo- 
date the wheel chair.) Mr. A. says he is “living in 
paradise.” He spends his leisure time making himself 
useful around the house by answering the telephone, 
washing dishes, etc., as well as embroidering and 
making hooked rugs. The arrangements proved so 
satisfying to the boarding home proprietor that she 
asked for another handicapped client, and now a 
blind man with one leg amputated, a former vaude- 
ville dancer, is enjoying the friendliness and comfort 
of this home. 


MeEpIcat CARE 


Complete medical care is given to clients in board- 
ing homes as needed: the services of physicians for 
acute or chronic illnesses; visiting nurses; consulting 
psychiatrists and podiatrists. Pharmaceutical sup- 
plies, optical care, dental care, surgical appliances and 
prosthetic devices are also provided. 


Leisure Time ACTIVITIES 


Clients spend their time reading, listening to the 
radio and watching television programs which are 
available in many homes. Some clients knit, sew, 
crochet or engage in other types of handwork. In a 
few instances, they have the benefit of the planned 
activity programs offered by the Department’s twelve 
day centers for older people or by recreation clubs. 
The Department recognizes that a planned Day Cen- 
ter Program where an older person can find com- 
panionship and a feeling of accomplishment and 
usefulness is of great value to him. Plans are being 
formulated to arrange for members of day centers to 
visit selected boarding homes in an effort to stimulate 
more use of existing facilities. It is hoped that ad- 
ditional day centers will be opened in the two bor- 
oughs in New York where most boarding homes are 
located. For the benefit of clients who are not able 
to travel to day centers, plans are being formulated 
through the use of older volunteers to provide simple 
activity programs such as crafts, sewing, painting, etc. 


RatTEs 


HE DEPARTMENT'S MAXIMUM boarding allowance is 
T $93 a month for private room and $82 monthly for 
a shared room. Additional allowances, based upon 
compensation for extra services, may also be granted 
in specified situations. Each recipient’s semi-monthly 
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check includes a recurring allowance for his own use 
for clothing, personal care, and expenses incident to 
age or handicap. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the development 
of the Boarding Home Program has been satisfying 
and productive. In broadening its services for its 
aging clients, the Department recognizes that there is 
no one solution to the problem of the increasingly 
large aging population. As more knowledge, skill 
and understanding in this area are acquired, services 
will continue to improve and more nearly meet the 
demand. 


FORMER EDITOR HAS BOOK PUBLISHED 


Henry Holt and Company has just announced the 
publication of a new book, So Much to Learn, by 
Gilbert Laue. Mr. Laue was editor of Public Welfare 
from March 1945 to February 1946. His book is de- 
scribed as a “Charming, heart-warming story about 
a father and his small son”. In order to carry out his 
aspiration to become a free lance writer Mr. Laue 
stayed at home to write and care for their young son 
while Mrs. Laue, a lawyer, was employed as a Re- 
source Consultant in the Cook County Department 
of Public Welfare. The book is the story of his ex- 
periences during this period. The book has already 
been purchased (but not published) by a national 
magazine and promises to be an early success. Mr. 
Laue is now Staff Writer for Adult Leadership, the 
publication of the Adult Education Association. 


ALTMEYER 
(Continued from page 87) 


accident compensation, minimum wages, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and similar laws. 

Mr. Altmeyer has always been proud of the fact 
that the system of Federal grants to the States for 
public assistance and welfare services was part of a 
program which preserved both human rights and 
States’ rights. He was proud of the Federal-State sys- 
tem which enabled the State and Federal governments 
to work together in a cooperative relationship. He has 
always been a strong supporter of the American Public 
Welfare Association and has served as a member of 
its Board of Directors for seven years. 

Mr. Altmeyer plans to return to Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and to continue working in the social security 
field. We hope that we may continue to obtain his 
wise counsel and help in the future. 

Public welfare workers throughout the Nation sa- 
lute Mr. Altmeyer for his leadership, creativity, in- 
tegrity, resourcefulness, and enduring achievement! 
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An Approach to Measuring Results in Social Work. 
A Report on the Michigan Reconnaissance Study 
of Evaluative Research in Social Work Sponsored 
by the Michigan Welfare League. By David G. 
French. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. xiv+178 pp. $3.00. 


HIS REPORT HELPS to answer questions, shared by 

many, regarding the nature and purpose of the 
Michigan Reconnaissance Study. Mr. French makes 
it clear that the study was not a piece of evaluative 
research in social work, but rather a survey of past 
attempts to evaluate social work services and the 
obstacles encountered in these efforts. One of its pur- 
poses was to explore the possibilities of developing 
a continuing research program in social work directed 
toward evaluating the effectiveness of social work 
services. 

Actually and fortunately, the book does more than 
answer the above noted questions which arose no 
doubt because a perfectly good, but infrequently used 
term, “reconnaissance,” was employed in a new con- 
text. Included in the book are discussions of the need 
for research in social work; of the steps to be followed 
in, and the problems posed by, evaluative research; 
of questions which concern social work and which 
require sound research for their answering; of the 
relationship between social science and research; of 
the administrative setting for research activity; and 
of a proposal for an institute for research in social 
work. The book includes also two appendixes—one 
consisting of a valuable listing of problems identified 
by those who participated in the study as requiring 
evaluative research, and the other consisting of an- 
alyses of four well-known evaluative studies prepared 
for the Michigan Reconnaissance Study by John G. 
Hill, Leon Festinger, Helen L. Witmer, and Alfred J. 
Kahn. In volume and in content, the appendixes rep- 
resent a more significant contribution to the total 
work than is ordinarily the case with appendixes, and 
readers will find them both helpful and interesting. 

Perhaps because the book is a report of a survey, 
it contains little that is new, but it presents a gen- 
erally logical and clear picture of where the field of 
social work research is at the moment in its efforts 
to develop sound means of evaluating the effective- 
ness of social work services. Not everyone will agree 
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with some of Mr. French’s suggestions regarding the 
direction social work research should take to find 
solutions to the imposing obstacles to measurement of 
social work services. However, there can be littk 
doubt that Mr. French has provided the field with 
a good benchmark from which to proceed toward 
the development of a sound and continuing program 
of evaluative research and that his expressed hope that 
the findings of this study “. . . will contribute to the 
discussions going forward on the use of research in 
social work programs” will be fulfilled. 


Watrter B. JoHnson, Associate Professor 
Division of Social Service, Indiana University 


A Social Program for Older People, by Jerome Kaplan, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota, 1953. 184 pp. $3.00. 

SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR OLDER PEOPLE was written by 
Jerome Kaplan with inspiration from the School 
of Social Work at University of Minnesota and co- 
operation from the Hennepin County Welfare Board 
and staff. Mr. Kaplan though young himself is wise 
in understanding of an older generation. In 155 pages 


he covers a wide range of recreational activities |‘ 


adapted to the physical, mental and social needs of 
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in aging population, most of whom knew nothing 
about organized recreational play in their youth. 

A foreword by Ollie A. Randall of New York, dean 
of social services for the aged in the United States, 
dedits the author with having produced a “source of 
inspiration as well as a guide book for volunteer and 
professional workers on practical steps to take and 
ways of taking them.” 

Mr. Kaplan is a professionally trained group worker 
currently serving as group work consultant for the 
Hennepin County Welfare Board and as secretary of 
the Minnesota Commission on Aging. He received 
the 1952 Survey Award for his “imaginative and con- 
structive contribution to social work.” 

Although the extracts from case studies of group 
life and most of the experiences described are taken 
from Hennepin County, the author makes helpful 
allusions to related work across the country. The 
dearly outlined techniques have general application 
for trained leaders wherever located. One chapter is 
devoted to the volunteer who “aids the hard pressed 
professional”—either in work with groups or as 
friendly visitor to the older person living alone. 

The chapters on how “To Organize a Group” and 
“What to Do for Program” are full of meat while the 
one on how “To Increase Participation” is especially 
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significant. It is to be hoped that the suggestions on 
recreation in Homes for the Aged will be widely read. 
Camp leaders are looking for just such helps as are 
found in the last chapter on “Fun in the Out-A-Doors 
through Camping.” 

An appendix gives illustrative materials for training 
institutes, letters of invitation to join a senior citizen 
club, and sample recreation schedules for interviewing 
older people. 

This book is a bargain for three dollars and may be 
obtained from the University of Minnesota Press 
which holds the copyright. 

Mrs. Lucia J. Binc, Secretary, Committee on 
Aging, Health ands Welfare Federation of 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Lost and the Found, by Robert Collis. With an 
Introduction by Margaret Mead. The Woman's 
Press, New York, 1953. 181 pp. $3.50. 

HIs TRUE story of Eva and Laszlo, two children 
Tiound in a concentration camp in war-torn Europe, 
is a significant addition to the professional literature 
about the effects of maternal care on mental health. 
It validates further Dr. John Bowlby’s report and 
analysis of research on this subject.* It is a moving 
description of the emotional and physical rehabilita- 
tion of two children by the Irish pediatrician who 
found them and later took them to his home in Ire- 
land. 

Little Eva’s world was safe as long as she could 
clutch her mother’s skirt. Because she had known a 
deep and secure maternal love she was able to find 
new security in the love offered her by the compas- 
sionate Irish doctor. Her sensitivity, mood swings 
and strange maturity are living proof of the ability 
of the human spirit to survive almost impossible con- 
ditions providing that spirit has been cultivated by an 
early environment of love and emotional security. 

Laszlo, with his bewitching personality and win- 
ning ways fascinates the reader who becomes his slave 
as did the nurses and attendants who cared for him 
during his long illness and recuperation. 

Dr. Margaret Mead has written the introduction 
and, like the book itself, it is a real literary addition 
to the field. Her description of it is that it is “science 
turned into poetry.” This is a most apt description, 
for it is Dr. Collis’ Irish wit and tender humor which 
helps the reader to bear the horrors and deprivations 
of these two very real children. 

To the child welfare placement worker, the child 


guidance clinic worker and to the worker concerned 
*Maternal Care and Mental Health by John Bowlby, M.D. 
World Health Organization, Geneva. 
Distributed in the U.S. by Columbia Univ. Press, N.Y. 
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Important New Books 
T9 Aid the Social Welfare Worker 


HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE 


By James H. Woods, The Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland. Recreation workers, and all social agency 
executives who work with older people, will find 
invaluable ideas and methods in this first guide to 
developing community recreation programs for older 
IS aE ee ee ee RS: $2.50 


MOTHERS ON THEIR OWN 


By Elbrun Rochford. A book to read and recom: 
mend to every widowed or divorced mother per- 
plexed by the problem of complete responsibility 
for supporting and raising a family. Contains frank 
advice, ideas and suggestions for handling every 
major financial, domestic and personal prob- 
ESSIEN SEEGER Rear wer te LO $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 








with protective services to children, this book docu- 
ments again the importance of helping them to take 
from the past those positives which constitute a part 
of their security, thus making old memories a bridge 
to new experience. 

Eva and Laszlo progressed steadily towards health 
in spite of serious setbacks, both physical and emo- 
tional. This should give assurance to those of us who 
work with children that when we can insure for them 
a foundation of early maternal love and devotion we 
are helping them acquire the necessary strength to 
deal healthfully with whatever painful experiences are 
in store for them. 


Heten R. Hacan, Special Consultant 
Child Welfare League of America 


OMISSION 


We regret that through an error Harold Hagen’s 
name was omitted from the staff list on the masthead 
of the April issue of Pustic Wexrare. Actually he 
joined the staff as Child Welfare Consultant on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953. 
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groups in improving living conditions for elderly} Adm 
people. New York State Association of Councikf and 
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N. Y. 1953. 25c 29 pages. tions 
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munities. Domestic Commerce Series No. 32. Van} Rese 
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The first publication of a series reporting a world} Pan 
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York, 1952. Columbia University Press, 2690 Broad-| Meth: 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 1952. $1.00. 131 pages} Stu 
(1952. N. 413) seve 
Essentials in Interviewing. Anne Ferguson Fenlason.| Soc 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York] Negr 
16, N. Y. 1952. $4.00. 352 pages. Ecc 
Evaluation of the Programme of Advisory Social Wel| De 
fare Services—1947-1951. Dept. of Social Affairs} me 
United Nations. Columbia University Press, 296] W: 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 1953. 75c. 100 pages.| Perm 
(1952. IV. 18) of 
Framework for Planning (A Chart Book). Commun-| the 
nity Chests and Councils of America, Inc., 155 East} Ca 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1953. 75c each. 10 or] in 
more copies, 50c each. of 
Guide to Health Organization in the United States.| Gr 
Public Health Service Publication No. 196. This} ve 
second edition of the “Guide” brings together in| Psyc! 
brief form the functions of federal, state, local and] thi 
voluntary health agencies which render health serv-] _ tic 
ices. The multiplicity of agencies and functions} eq 
listed points up the need for public welfare person-] er: 
nel to know the resources in their communities.| ap 
Joseph W. Mountin, Medical Director, and Evelyn} di 
Flook, Public Health Advisor, Bureau of State] ak 
Services, Public Health Service, Department of] is 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25,] V 
D. C. Superintendent of Documents, United States} E 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. ri 
1953. 30c. 104 pages. 
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Hospital Insurance and Hospital Utilization Among 
Aged Persons. A summary of the major findings 
of a special survey made by the Bureau of the 
Census. Free on request from the Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Housing for the Aging. Findings and recommenda- 
tions on protective care facilities in Los Angeles 
County. Committee on Problems of the Aging and 
Research Department of Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Los Angeles. Special Report Series No. 34. 
23 pages. 

Improving Public Assistance. Some aspects of the 
welfare problem. Project Note No. 31. The Tax 
Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 1953. 44 pages. 

Let’s Work Together in Community Service. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 194. Eloise Walton. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. 1953. 25c. 28 pages. 

Mental Health—Everybody’s Business. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 196. Katherine Glover. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 1953. 25c. 28 pages. 

Methods of Administering Assistance to the Needy. 
Study by the Secretary-General of programmes in 
seven countries. United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs, New York, N. Y. 1952. 40c. 47 pages. 

Negros in the United States. Their Employment and 
Economic Status. Bulletin No. 1119. United States 
Department of Labor. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 30c. 58 pages. 

Permanent and Total Disability Aid. This review 
of federal and state legislation and experience in 
the APTD program was prepared at the request of 
California legislators. It will be of special interest 
in those states that are considering the possibility 
of establishing this category of assistance. Margaret 
Greenfield. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1953. $1.25. 54 pages. 

Psychological Aspects of Physical Disability. Although 
this publication was prepared primarily for voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors, it should be of 
equal interest and benefit to public welfare work- 
ers. The 14 chapters cover such subjects as the team 
approach, psychological aspects of certain specific 
disabilities, and psychiatric aspects of physical dis- 
ability. Each chapter has been prepared by a special- 
ist in the field. James F. Garrett, Editor. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Rehabilitation Service Se- 
ries No. 210. Superintendent of Documents, United 





States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 45c. 195 pages. 

Public Assistance and the Unemployed. Recom- 
mendations of the Canadian Welfare Council con- 
cerning unemployment insurance, public assistance 
and other methods of dealing with unemployment. 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper Street, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 1953. 25c. 21 pages. 

So That Our Children Can Better Be Served. An 
overview of six independent studies relating to 
services for children in Michigan. The individual 
reports are correlated into a single document so as 
to provide common orientation and stimulate team- 
work in making the individual reports effective. 
studies relating to services for children in Michigan. 
Irving Weissman. Michigan Welfare League, 482 
Hollister Building, Lansing 8, Michigan. 44 pages. 

Social Security Financing. Ida C. Merriam. Bureau 
Report No. 17. Division of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. November, 1952. 204 pages. 

Social Work in Japan. Part I—The history of social 
work in Japan. Part II—The status of social work 
in Japan. Part I1I—Volunteer activities in Japan 
and their prospect. Ministry of Welfare, Tokyo, 
Japan. 45 pages. 

Social Workers From Around the World Observe 
Social Welfare in the United States. International 
Training Programs, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 1952. 121 pages. 

Standards of Care for Older People in Institutions. 
Section I. Suggested standards for homes for the 
aged and nursing homes. The National Committee 
on the Aging of the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 1953. 
Single copy—$1.00. 5 to 25 copies—$.75. 112 pages. 

Strangers and Neighbors. The story of our Puerto 
Rican Citizens. By Clarence Senior. A Freedom 
Pamphlet published by the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 1952. 25c. 52 pages. 

Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. Re- 
vised edition. Henry H. Kessler, M.D. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 1953. $4.00. 275 pages. 

Report of the Committee to Review the Medical Care 
Program. This study of the general medical care 
program operated by the county health departments 
in Maryland and by the Baltimore City Health 
Department draws conclusions and makes recom- 
mendations which will be of interest to any 
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administrator with responsibility for a medical 
care program. Maryland State Planning Com- 
mission, Baltimore, Md. 1953. 50c. 74 pages. 

The High Cost of Unhappy Living. Family Service 
Association of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 1953. 25c. 24 pages. 
Transplanted Children. Kathryn Close. The United 
States Committee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, Inc., 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
1953. 79 pages. 

Youth—The Nation’s Richest Resource. This is a 
“fact-book” on the circumstances affecting the edu- 
cation and employment of teen-agers in the United 
States. It also points up the needs for better 
services in guidance, counseling, and includes sug- 
gested guides for community action. Report of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth of the Federal Government. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 20c. 54 pages. 
A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Frequently we receive unsolicited contributions 
from readers of our Journal. We are happy to receive 
them as some of our best articles have come to us in 
this manner. If you are considering becoming one of 
our contributors, here are some things to keep in 
mind: 

1 Articles should be doubled-spaced. 

2 It is helpful to the reviewing committee if we can 

receive three copies. 

3 We prefer articles which are no longer than four 
pages in the Journal or eleven double-spaced type- 
written pages. 

Deadlines are well ahead of the date of issue. 
Material to be considered for a particular issue 
should be in our hands no later than the first of 
the second month before that in which the Jour- 
nal is to be released and earlier would be better. 

5 The fact that an article is not used does not mean 

we do not think it is good. Space limitations re- 
quire considerable selection. Sometimes perfectly 
good material is not used, too, because it does not 
fit in with the plan for the issue of the Journal 
under consideration. 

These are not hard and fast rules, but if you will 
follow them in so far as possible it will be helpful. 


_ 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


ADVERTISING IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


The present circulation of Pustic WELFARE is over 
8000. Since many of its subscribers are agencies, the 
magazine passes from worker to worker and js 
actually read by many more. In fact it is the pro 
fessional publication most widely read by public wel. 
fare people. Pustic Wetrare, therefore, has useful 
potentialities as an advertising medium for thos 
agencies or organizations wishing to reach public 
welfare people. — 

It is logical that schools of social work should choo 
our pages to familiarize potential students from the 
public welfare field with their services. Our pages 
also offer a worthwhile opportunity for employers of 
social workers to make their needs known. Reading 
is a part of professional development in the field of 
social work, and publishers, too, are recognizing Pus 
Lic WELFARE as a way of making their latest publica 
tions known. We are happy to be of service to thes 
and other groups. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Director of Social Service II. Opening at Maryland 
State Training School for girls. Attractive location 
near Baltimore. Requirements: Completion of full 
social work graduate course; 4 years experience in 
social work, including 2 years of supervisory or 
teaching experience and 1 year of social work experi- 
ence with children. Position offers real opportunity 
for broad scope of responsible activity for female 
applicant. Salary: $4013-$4813, effective July 1, 1953. 
Contact Miss Margaret D. Frederick, Superintendent, 
Montrose School for Girls, Reisterstown, Maryland. 








CHIEF CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Immediate opening. 
Salary range depending upon experience and qualifi- 
cations. Nature of work: to give overall supervision 
of casework program in county welfare department 
administering AB, ADC, GR and AFD. Masters degree 
from approved school of social work required plus 
experience. Write R. P. Stith, Director, Franklin 
oY Dept. of Welfare, 293 East Long St., Columbus, 
oO. 








WASHINGTON STATE OPENINGS 
One year graduate students (no experience) start $301 
as child welfare workers. Higher salary for additional 
training or experience. Supervisory or consultant posi- 
tions in public assistance and child welfare also open. 
Apply to WASHINGTON STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 
1209 Smith Tower—Seattle, Washington 
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you CAN po IT THE HARD WAY 


With an atlas, a Postal Guide, a lot of imagination, and more hard work, you may 
get your INTERSTATE CORRESPONDENCE eo the proper offices 


—eventually . . . But—why do it the hard way? 





The Fourteenth Annual Edition of the 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


lists United States and Canadian public welfare agencies, discusses interstate 
correspondence procedures, and describes federal, state, and local agencies and 
their programs. You'll find it the easy way to address and route correspondence 
properly. 

The Directory is now available, at $7.50 a copy with generous discounts on 
all quantity orders. Send your order today to: 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 

















THIS IS NATIONAL ROUND TABLE YEAR 


Make Plans Now to Come to Chicago 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL + DECEMBER 2-5 


ATTEND YOUR REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


WEST COAST—Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. September 9-11 
NORTHEAST—Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. September 24-26 
SOUTHEAST—George Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida. September 30-October2 


ANNOUNCING SPRING REGIONALS IN 1954 


SOUTHWEST—Hotels Youree and Captain Shreve, Shreveport, Louisiana April 1-2 
MOUNTAIN STATES—Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Nebraska April 26-28 
CENTRAL STATES—Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan .. June 13-15 


The Board of Directors has established registration fees for APWA conferences as follows: 


Regional National 
Members, Agency Designates and Students . ...$2.00 $3.00 
Nonmembers _.......... tage ees ee $5.00 
One Day—Members ..... sonata = $1.00 $1.00 


One Day—Nonmembers ...... oschdseeiuctens ee $2.00 

















